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MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1847. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


ST. MARGARET’S, SOUTHWARK. 


Srr,—Observing that a portion of your Magazine is devoted to 
matters of parish history and antiquities, | beg to forward you 
the accompanying accounts of an early date, and, as it strikes 
me, of singular curiosity. The entries for dramatic entertain- 
ments, under the name of “ plays,” performed by clerks in the 
church, are very remarkable. 

They relate to the extinct parish of St. Margaret’s, South- 
wark, formerly united with that of St. Mary Overy, and now 
called St. Saviour’s. They afford some interesting particulars 
respecting the old church, its furniture, apparel, &c., and they 
were transcribed by myself from the originals, not long since 
discovered in an old chest at St. Saviour’s, and until I saw them 
I believe they had been examined by nobody. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


J. PAYNE COLLIER. 
Kensington, Oct. 4, 1847. 


This boke made the ix day of december, the yere of kyng Harry the 
syxte the xxiiit! be the chirche Wardens of seynt Margret in 
Suthwerk, that is to say Thoms Wygynton Nichiis Mynde, Hum- 
frey Smyth, and John Kempe. 


Theis be the percell receuyde atte dyuerse tymes in the terme of the 
seide Wardens, 


Fyrste receuyd of the old Wardens of koyned money in 

the box . yj" ob. 
Also vpon seynt lucy day Gederid in the chyrche 
Also vpon Cristemmasse day Gederid in the chirche . xviij* 


Vout. XXXII.— November, 1847. 2L 
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482 ST. MARGARET'S, SOUTHWARK. 


Also vpon Candelmasse day Gederid in the chirche : 
Also receuyd of the of Nichiis for the 

Also receuyd for Joone Gay beryall 

Also vpon Ester day Gadered in the chirche ; 

Also receuyd for iily Weddynges . 

Also vpon Witsonday Gadered in the chirche 

Also receuyd for the beriall of Edward Londe : 

Also vpon sent Margret day Gadered in the ~~ 
Also receuyd for iij Weddyng 


Also vpon assumpcion day of our lady Gadered i inthe’ 


chyrche . 
Also receuyd the Beryall of Perkyn i is Wyfe . gaisee gy 
Also receuyd for iij Weddyng 
Also vpon Alle halowen day Gaderid in ‘the chyrche 

Summa vij!! ij* iij* 
Anno Henrici Sexti xxiiij® 

Also vpon seynt lucy day Gaderid in thechirche . 
Also vpon Cristemas day Gaderid in the chirche . 
Also receuyd for the Beryall of Margrete adam 
Also receuyd for Weddynges 
Also vpon Ester day Gadered i in the chirche 
Also receuyd for viij Weddynges . 
Also vpon Assencion day Gaderid in the chirche . 
Also vpon Witsonday Gaderid in the chirche “eee 
Also receuyd for v Weddynges_. 
Also vpon seynt Margrete day Gaderid i in the chirche . 


Also vpon Assumpcion day of oure a, Gaderid in the 
chyrche 


Also receuyd for iij iij Weddynges ; 
Also vpon Alle Halowen day Gaderid in the chyrch 


Sm* iiij'! viij* viij* ob. 
Anno Henrici Sexti xxv° 


Also seynt lucy day Gadered in the chyrche . 

Also vpon cristenmas day Gaderid in the chirch 

Also receuyd for ij Weddynges. 

Also receuyd for the beriall of John Coplande 

Also vpon eandelmas day Gaderid in the chyrche 

Also vpon Ester day Gaderid in the chirch 

Also receuyd for iiij Weddynges 

Also on Asscencion day Gaderid in the chirch : 

Also vpon Witsonday Gaderid in the chirche : 

Also receuyd for ij Weddynges_. 

Also vpon seynt Margrete day gadered i in the chyrche . 

Also vpon Assumpcion day of oure ey Gaderid in the 
chyrche . 


Also vpon Alle Halowenday Gaderid in the chirch | 


Sm° iiij'! y* iiij’ ob. 


viij* iij* 


vs ob. 
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Anno Henrici sexti xxvj° oslA 


Also vpon seynt Lucy day Gaderid in the chirche . viij* ij® 
Also vpon Cristenmas day Gaderid in the chirche . xvj* 
Also receuyd for v Weddynges_. 
Also vpon Candelmas day Gadered in the chyrche 
Also receuyd for the beriall of Helyn Stevynson. vig? 
Also vpon Ester day Gaderid in the chyrche ; : 
_ Also vpon Ascencion day Gaderid in the chirche .. 
Also vpon Witsonday Gadered in the 
Also receuyd for vij Weddynges . 
Also vpon seynt Margrete day Gaderid i in the chyrche . viij* ij* o 
Also vpon Tavenpelen day of oure lady Gadered in the 

Also receuyd for the beriall of Johnes -. 
Also receuyd for ij Weddynges_. 


Aldso vpon all Halowen day Gaderid in ‘the chyrche . ron. 


Sm* ob. 
Anno Henrici sexti xxvij° 

Also vpon seynt Lucy day Gaderid in the chirche ‘ ix® iij4 
Also receuyd for the beriall of John Ely 
Also vpon Cristenmas day Gadered in the chyrche 
Also receuyd for iij Weddynges_ . 
Also vpon Candelmas day Gadered in the chyrche iiij® j4 
Also vpon Ester day Gaderid in the chirche xt ni, ij 
Also receuyd for vj Weddynges 
Also vpon Ascencion day Gaderid in the chyrche vs 
Also vpon Witsonday Gaderid in the chyrche vj 
Also receuyd for iiij Weddynges . vy 
Also vpon seynt Margrete day Gadered in the chyrche . «See 3° ae. 

Also vpon Assumpcion day of oure my t Gadered in 
Also for iij Weddynges vj? 


Also vpon fie Halowen Day Gaderid i in the chyrche F v® ix? 
Sm* xix’ j¢ ob, 

Also recevyd of my lorde Ponynges brasse to the valew of vij'' 
Sm* to! xlj'! vj? 


Theis be the percell of Goodis bought and Enprocurid be the chyrche 


Wardens a fore Wryten in theyre tyme, the yere of Kyng bsnl 
the vj‘ the xxiij'' 


Fyrste payd for a Crosse of Syluer and Gylte . xxii 


Also for a staffe to the same Crosse price ; | . xxxiij® iiij¢ 
Also a baner Clothe to the same Crosse, the whiche Alyson 
browne gaffe price xlvj* viij? 
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484 ST. MARGARET'S, SOUTHWARK. 
Also ij bellis of syluer to the same baner that = 

Sauerey gaffe price . xviij* 
Also peid for a pley vpon seynt luey day, and for a a pley 

Also for mendyng of the clocke vig 
Also for wasshyng of the chyrche clothes ‘ates 
Also peid to the Keper of the Rode lyght xvj* 
Also peid for the makyng of the Rode lyght . . . xxix’ 
Also peid for Oyle to the lawmpe 


Anno Henrici sexti xxiiij° 


Also peid for a coupe of syluer and gylte vir ie qm 
Also peid for ij newe Copis . . . viij 
Also peid for a newe —- and for mendyng of the olde 

Also peid for a pley vpon seynt lucy day, and for a pley 

vpon seynt Margrete day . . xij’ vii’ 
Also for mendyng of the clocke xij" 
Also peid for wasshyng of the chyrche clothes ‘ 
Also peid for the grete procession vpon seynt Margrete day = xx* 
Also peid for Image of the resurreccion with the plate of 

syluer 
Also a burel closed with syluer that Beatrix Fuller gue p x’ 
Also peid for a lace to the same burel_. . 
Also peid to the Keper of the Rode lyght : ; ; xvj" 


Also peid for the makyng of the Rode lyght .  xvij® 
Also peid for Oyle tothe lampe . 
xxiij!! ij® iiij4 
Anno Henrici sexti xxv° 

Also for mendyng of the Arche in the quere- xilj° 
Also peid for a peyre of newe Organes vil yy viij? 
Also for a pleyer to pley vpon the same Organes hyred 

in Chepe ‘ iiij* 
Also peid to Mighell for pleying vpon the Organes - xis 
Also peid pley vpon seynt Margrete day 
Also peid for the a and mendyng of the lede in the 

Stepyll . gee 


Also peid for a lytell pype of lede to the Stepy bene tae ij* vj" 
Also peid for the reparacion in seynt Thomas Chapell_ . xs 
Also peid for wasshyng of the chirche clothes ‘ iiij* 
id for and reysyng of the breke 
lyme & sande . x* 
Ales peid for mendyng of the ‘glas wyndowes ij’ 
Also peid for peyntyng of the Rode lofte xx 
Also for makyng of the mortesis for the baners in the 
Rode lofte 


Also peid for Cagement ovyr ‘seyut Thomas Awter ij* viij* 
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ST. MARGARET'S, SOUTHWARK. 


Also peid to Keper of the Rode lyght . : 
Also peid for makyng of the Rode lyght . 
Also peid for Oyle to the lampe . 
Also peid for this same boke . : 


Sm* xiiij!! ij* 


Anno Henrici sexti xxvj°. 


eg for makyng of iiij vestmentes, for lynyngs & for 
s, And for the makyng of the blacke Cope’ 
die paid for a pype of lede, with sowder bought thereto 
Also for the mendyng of iij clapours and — of Iron, 
and hangyng of the bellis . ‘ 
Aiso peid for the makyng of a black vestment that 
Alyson Browne gaffe 
Also peid for a surplis to the paryshe preste : 
Also peid for the makyng of a wyndowe . 
Also peid for a peyre of Candelstyckes of syluer 
Also peid for a grene tapyte to fore the high awter 
Also peid for wasshyng of the chyrche clothes . 
Also peid for mendyng of the basyn for the lampe . ; 
Also peid for settyng vp of Seynt — and Seynt 
Xpofyr, and the peyntyng . 
Also peid for ij haly water styckes ate, yaks 
Also peid to John Fychette Organ pleyer_ oe 
Also peid for lyme and sand and workmanshyppe for 
tylyng of the chyrche 
Also peid for sowdyng of the gutters of the chyreh 
Also peid to the keper of the Rode lyght . 
Also peid for makyng of the Rode lyght ° 
Also peid for Oyle tothe lampe . . 


Sm? xxx!i vij® x4, 


Anno Henrici sexti xxvij’. 


Also peid for a tabyll above the high awter_ . 

Also peid for mendyng of the peis of the has as and for 
mendyng of the peys ofthe lampe . 

Also peid for a thousande tyll ae 


Also peid for mendyng of the chyrch durre and for lyme. 


and sande 
Also peid for ij Ropes to the sanctus belle 
Also peid to John Fychette Organ pleyer 
Also peid to the keper of the Rode light , 
Also peid for makyng of the Rode light : 
Also peid for Oyle to the lampe .. : 
Also peid for wasshyng of the chyrche clothes 
Also peid for the Canel Rakyng for v yere 
Also peid for makyng of the belle 


liij* iiij* 


xij* 


viije 
iij® iii 


xxvj* viij* 


viij* 


Sm* total. de expensis . 
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486 ST. MARGARET'S, SOUTHWARK. 
Anno Henrici sexti xxviij° 
Also seynt lucy day gad in the chyrche .« viij* ij* 
Also vpon Cristenmas day gaderid in the chyrche . ‘ j 
Also oa Candelmas day Gadered in the chyrche . 
Also vpon Ester day gaderyd in thechyrche. 
Also Receuyd for ij  Weddynges 
Also vpon Ascencion day gaderyd in the chyrche 
Also vpon Whitsonday gaderid in the 8g 
Also Receuyd for iij Weddynges . 


Also vpon saynt Margrete day gaderyd i in the chyrche '. 


Also vpon Assumpcion Day of oure tad ert in the 
chyrche . . 


Also receuyd for iiij weddynges 
Also receuyd for the beryall of John Kent : 


Also receuyd for the beryall of Nichs Dorre . 
Also receuyd of Willm Mercaunt for a beryall 
Also rmneata of Richard Rysyng for a beryall 
Alse receuyed for the beryall of Willerby 

Also moe for the beryall of John Bodelly ° 
Also vpon Alle Halowen day gaderyd in the chyrche 


Sm* yj!i ij vj4 
Anno Henrici Sexti xxix® 


Also vpon seynt Lucy day gaderyd in the chyrche 
Also vpon Cristenmas day gaderyd in the chyrch . 
Also receuyd for ij Weddynges_ . 
Also vpon Candelmas day gadered in the chyreh 
Also receuyd for iij weddynges_. 
Also gaderyd in the Chyrche for the Crosse of Copur : 
receuyd of the Abbot of vpon Seynt 
ay . : vii 
Also vpon palme Sonday gaderyd i in the Chyrche vine 
Also receuyd of Derby is iij* 
Also vpon Ester day gaderyd in the chyrch xxvj* viij4 
Also receuyd for iij Weddynges_. vj4 
Also vpon Wytsonday gaderyd in the chyrche : v* ix? 
Also receuyd for the beryall of Willm Hayword vj® viij* 


Sm* iiij!! ij* viij4 


Sm* iiij* vj? 


The Sm* of Alle maner Receytes, “a hit a th with 
the byll and in this boke . ev j 


Anno vicesimo octavo. 


Item, peyd vpon seynt lucy day to the Clerkes fora pley —_vj viij 
Also peyd to the Kepar of the Rode lyght ‘ : xvj? 
Also peyd for the makyng of the Rode light . ‘ op iexvytizé 
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ST. MARGARET'S, SOUTHWARK. 487 
Also peyd for Oyle and Candell . 
Also peyd for Holme, Ivy and small Candell . To EF xij? 
Also peyd to the Organ foran hole yere . xxvj “iq! 
Also nae for Clothes ij 


Also peyd for Colys brede aa e for Watchyng of the 


Sepulcre 
Also peyd for ei and garlandes for the torches vpon | 


Sm® ii iij!! xiiij® 
Anno Henrici Sexti xxix° 
Also peyd to the Clerkes v ig seynt Lucy day for a pley vj* iiij* 


Also peyd for Holme and Ivy and for grene Candell xv 
Also peyd for makyng of the Rode lyght . . xxvj® 
Also peyd for Naylis to the Sepulcre ij 
Also peyd for Colys brede and Ale for watehyng of the 

Also peyd for the Repeyryng of the bokes vj* viij? 
Also peyd to the gold smythe for mendyng of the Cuppe 

of Syluer xx? 
Also peyd for makyng of the Crosse of Copur ; vs 
Also peyd for Wyne to the Clerkes vj" 
Also peyd for Oyle to the lawmpe and for Candell v® ix? 
Also peyd for scowryng of the candelstyckes . 
Also peyd for tuckynges Gyrdell . iij4 
Also peyd for wasshyng of clothes and Settyng on of the 

paruteres and mendyng of the Awbes ° . 
Also peyd for a newe Surplyse to the Organ pleyer ; vs 
Also peyd for makyng of the glasse wyndowes__. iiij’ 
Also peyd for Carying awey of — be hynde the 

Chyrche . xij* 
Also peyd for kepyng ij® 
Also peyd to the Kepar of the Rode lyght . . 
Also peyd to the Clerkes vpon gangmonday . ; viij* 
Also peyd for flagges and aon for the torches  vpon 

Corpus xpi day vj‘ 

Sm* xij* 
Sm* . . v4 

The Sm* of Alle manerexpensisis . .  Cxviij'! xiij¢ 


Anno Henrici Sexti xxx° 


Theis be the percell of the Receytes Receuyed be the chyrche War- 
deyns of Seynt Margretes in Suthwerk, that is to say, John Hunt 
Thom. Porter John Mathew and Thomas Stevynson. 


Fyrste Receuyd of the olde Wardeyns, that is to sa say 
Thomas Wygynton, Nichs Mynde, Humfrey Smyt 
and John Kempe, of koyned money inthe box . 
Alsa vpon seynt Margretes day gaderid inthe chyrch viij® 
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488 ST. MARGARET'S, SOUTHWARK. 


Also receuyd in dawnsyng mon 2 of the Maydens iij* viiij 

Also receuyd for the beryall of Cristian Braybroke-. vj* “i 
Also receuyd for iiij Weddynges  . viij* 

Also gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon all Halowenday x* 
Also gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Cristenmasday . 
Also gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Estyrday. xxxj* 
Also gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Assencion day ‘ vj* ij? 
Also gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Whitsonday . vj* ij? ob. 
Also receuyd for the beryall of Ponynges man vj® viij4 
Also receuyd for the Scrypture of Edward Sondys 
Also Gaderyd for the pale. xviij vj“ 
Also receuyd of John Hartyll for Rente . iij® iij* 


Sm® yij'! xiiij* ob. 


Anno Henrici Sexti xxxj° 


Fyrste Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Seynt Margreteday vs 
Also Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon all halowen day ‘ vj® ob. 
Also Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Cristenmasday yiij* 
Also Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Estyrday xxxj° ob. 
Also Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Whitsonday . vs vil’ 
Also receuyd for the Sepulcre xilj* 
Also receuyd for the beryall of Alys Hunte 
Also receuyd of Willm Fox for Rent. xx? 
Also receuyd of the Wyfe at the pone 
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Also receuyd of the brasyer . . 
Also receuyd of viij Weddynges_ . 


Sm! iiij!! x* 


Anno Henrici Sexti xxxij° 


F’yrste Gaderid in the Chyrche vpon Seynt Margretday 


Also Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon All Halowenday 
Also Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Saynt Lucy day 
Also Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Cristenmasday 

Also Gaderyd in ij dayes forthe Plummer. 

Also gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Estyrday . 
Also gadered for sande to the pamente . 
Also receuyd of Jone Palmere 
Also receuyd of the brasyer . , 
Also receuyed of vij Weddynges . 
Also on for the beryall of Alys brown 
Also receuyd for the beryall of the Wyfe at the Lambe 
Also receuyd for the beryall of Arthure . 


Sm* iiij'! x* yj¢ ob. 


Anno Henrici Sexti xxxiij° 


Fyrste Gaderyd in the Chyrche of Seynt Margretes day . 
Also Gaderyd in the chyrche vpon all Halowen day 


iij® 
iij® 


viij® ob. 
iiij 
vilj* 
iiij4 
xxix® ij¢ 
ij® iiij4 
vis viij? 
vj* 
viij4 


liij® viij* 
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Also Gaderyd in the Ch 
Also Gaderyd i in the Chyrche vpon Cristenmasday ; 
Also Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Estyrday . 


Also gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Assencion day . ; 
Also Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Corpus - day ‘ 
Also receuyd of Mayster Arthur . 


Also receuyd of the brasyer . 
Also receuyd for the beryall of Thom. Amy i is wyfe : 
Also receuyd of iiij Weddynges_ . é 4 
Also receuyd for the olde bell of the Rode lofte sortok 
Also gaderyd for the newe bell in the Rode lofte ..  .. 


Sm* iiij!! xviijs ix4 
Anno Regis Henrici Sexti xxxiiij° 
Fyrste Gaderyd in the Chyrche Seynt 


day . 
Also receuyd of the brasyere 


Sm* xvij® v4 


A Festo Michaelis Archangely Anno 
Regis Henrici Sexti xxxiiij° 

Fyrste Gaderyd vpon all Halowenday . 
Also Gaderyd in the chyrche vpon Seynt lucy day 
Also Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Christenmasday ‘ 
Also receuyd of the Wyfe at the Cocke for her pylle 
Also gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Candelmasday . 
Also Gaderyd in the Chirche vpon Estyrday ; 
Also Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Ascencion day ' 
Also Receuyd of Brampton is wyfe 
Also gaderyd vpon Ester Monday at the chirche dorre 
Also gaderyd vpon Hocke Tewisday 
Also receuyd for vij Weddynges . 


v!i xiiij® viij4 ob. 


Anno Henrici Sexti xxx° 


yrche vpon Seynt lucy day 


vij* j¢ ob. 


iij® 
ij* 


xxxij* 


ij* 


Theis be the expensis and costis peyd be the chyrche wardeyns a fore 


Wryten in theyre tyme. 
K’yrste peyd to the Pleyers vpon Seynt Margretes 


Also peyd to the Mynstrell for the procescion : 
Also peyd for hyryng of the Germentes 
Also peid to the Keper of the Rode light So : 
Also peid for ij Surplyse 
Also peid to the Organ Pleyer 


Also peid for grene Candell to the Rode lofte 


Also peid for bolsters to the bellys ‘ 
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Also peid for makyng of the pale in the chyrche yerd bie 


Also peid to Willm Povy for kepyng of the clocke . 
Also peid for Holme &Ivy . 
Also peid for steynyng lenten clothis. 
Also peid to the Wex Chawndeler . ‘ 


xxviijé 
Also peid for 


flagges and Gerlandis on Corpus xpiday . 


. ob. 
i: iiij4 


jd 


Also peid to the Keper of the Rode light for iij quarters . xviij? 


Also peid for makyng clene of the Charnel, and carying of 
the erthe to bermondsey . 

peid for of the candelstykys and the 

wm 

Also peld for caryng awey of | dunge 

Also peid for Pavyng of the strete 

Also peid for Sande and Gravell . 

Also peid for a locke to the pale . 

Also peid toa laborere . 

Also peid for mendyng of the clocke 

Also peid to a laborere . . 

Also peid for wasshyng of Clothis . 


Sm* ix!! xvijé iii? 
Anno Henrici Sexti xxxj° 


Fyrste peid ypon Seynt Margretes day to the clerkes 
Also peid for Oyle Candell_ . 
Also peid for Holme and Ivy ° 
Also peid for lawne to the Sepulcre 
Also peid for lyre to the Sepulcre . ° 
Also peid for hokis pynnys and corde to the Sepulcre 
Also peid for Colis and Ale to watch the Sepulcre . 
Also peid for flagges and Gerlandis on Corpus xpi day 
Also peid for grene candell to the Rode lofte . 

Also peid to Willm Povy for kepyng of the clocke 
Also peid for wyre & bromys ‘ 
Also peid to the Wex chawndelere 
Also peid to Organ playere . : 

Also peid for the vice vpon the hygh Awter . 

Also peid for mendyng of the clocke _.. 

Also peid for wasshyng of clothis . ij’ bey 
Also peid for caryng a wey of dunge ij* j° 
Also peid for ij postes vnder the hawte pace . ij 


Anno Henrici Sexti xxxij° 


Fyrste peid for a pley vpon seynt Margretes day 

Also peid for mendyng of the clocke _.. 

Also peid to John Crosse for werke ovyre the ‘vestre 
Also peid for Nayll Wode and — for the Plummer 
Also peid forsande 
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Also peid to the Pavyoure . 

Also peid to John Crosse for mendyng of the ity belle . 
Also peid to the Smyth for iij keys : . 
Also peid for white Candell . 
Also peid for Holme and Ivy 
Also peid for brede and Wyne 
Also peid for hokis pynnys & corde ‘ 

Also peid for brede and ale to watche the Sepulcre 
Also peid for scouryng of the candelstyckys . 

Also peid for makyng clene of the chyrche yerd 
Also peid to the Wex chawndeler eee eae 
Also peid to the Organ pleyer 
Also peid to Willm Povy for kepyng of the clocke 
Also peid for wasshyng of clothis . 

Also peid for flagges and Gerlandis on corpus xpi day 
Also peid for carying awey ofdunge 

Also peid for pavyng inthe Chyrche . 


Sm* iiij'! xix*® v4 ob. 


Anno Henrici Sexti xxxiij’ 


Fyrste peid for a pley vpon Seynt 
Also peid tothe Plummer . 
Also peid for Gravell . 

Also peid for mendyng of the Judas in the Rode lofte 
Also peid for Holme and Ivy 

Also peid to the fownder for the bell in the Rode lofte 
Also peid to Willm Povy for kepyng of the clocke 
Also peid for wasshyng of clothis 
Also peid for brede and Wyne . 

Also peid for brede and Ale to watche the Sepulere 
Also peid for flagges and Gerlandis on Corpus xpi Ps 
Also peid for carying awey of dunge ‘ 


Sm* iiij!! iiijs ob, 
_ Anno Henrici Sexti xxxiiij® 


Fyrste peid for a pley vpon seynt Margretesday . 
Also peid for Wyre to the clocke . 
Also peid for a Rope to the lytyll belle ‘ ‘ 
Also peid for iij quartys of Oyle to the lawmpe 


Sm* viij* v4 
Also peid for Wryting ofthisboke . .  . 


A Festo Michaelis, Anno xxxiiij° 


Fyrste peyd to John Chaundeler . ° 
Item peyd to the same John for Oyle and Candell 
Item peyd to Willm Povy . 


xx? 
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Item peyd for holme and Ivy “i rece 3 ij 
Item peyd for halowyng of clothes : viij4 
Item peyd for Wyn vpon Palme Sonday iiij* ob. 
Item peyd for a padde locke 
Item peyd to the locker for a grete key : viij4 
Item peid for wasshyng of Awbis, Awter clothes, towell, 

frontell and Settyngofparures . . . . vs iiij4 
Item ij Chesybyll, oon of blew eveluette with the orfrey of 

bawkyn, And another of grene sylke with the orfrey of 

Item peyd for carying awey of dunge > viij4 
Item peyd for bote hyre . 


Sm* vj!! viij ob. 


Anno Henrici Sexti xxxiiij° 


Theis be the percell of the Receytes Receuyd be the chyrche War- 
deyns of Seynt Margretes in Suthwerk the thuresday next before 
Assumpcion day of oure Lady, that is to say John Milton, John 
Arnborough, Hugh Alston, and Rawfe Moredon. 


Fyrste receuyd of the olde Wardeyns, that is to say John 
Hunte Thom. Porter, John Mathewe and Thomas Ste- 
vynson, of koyned mony in the box . Jit tem. 


Anno Henrici Sexti xxxv° 


Fyrste Receuyd of the Brasyer_ iiijs 
Item Gaderyd in the chyrche vpon All Halowen day vijs 
Item Receuyd for the beryall of John Kempe 
Item gaderyd vpou Seynt Lucy vij® ix? 
Item Receuyd for vj Weddynges . xij! 
Item resseyved on Crystmas day . xij* 
Item resseyved for ij Weddynges . iiij* 
Item Gaddered on Candelmas day 
Item Gaddered at Ester Xxxjé 


iij'! 
In die ste Valantyne, xiij die Februar A° dni M! iiije lvj° 
Item a remembraunce that Pers Saveryn hath freely 
graunted and yoven to god & to the chirche of Seynt 
Marget A Sewte of vestementes the whiche cost xvij! 
Item Resseyved for an old chist . : viij’ 
x4 


Item resseyved for an old cros staffe ; 
Item Gaddered in the chirche on assention daye iiijs 
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Item Gaddered on Hokmunday bythe men . 
Item Gaddered on Whytsondaye in the chirche vj* ix® 
Item Gaddered on seynt Margettes daye vj* 


Item Receuyd ofthe Brasyere . .. « iiijs 
Item at the stondyng of the welle iiij* 
Item Receuyd of Willm Marcaunt x? 
vij 
The hole Sm of the resettes v'' viij* vij4 
Natal dmi Anno Henrici sexti xxxv° 

Payed to John Medevall . 
Payed to John Pove for the clok . 
Payed to Roger Grynder for the Rode lyght vj" 
Payed for sconyng of the bollys_. 
Payed for a ladder to the clok > vd 
Payed for a Synger in Crystemas 
Payed for iij Surplys mendyng & wasshyng A vij? 
Payed for Costys don = the oe Pr. and Werkman- 

Payed for nayle that went to the same lodge “alee v4 ob. 
Payed for laith . vd 
Payed to the Carpenter for coffers makyng, ledgys and 

nayles that went therto ‘ 
Payed at Crystemas for Holme & Ivy ob. 
Payed for a ladder ‘ ‘ vj" ob. 
Payed for halowing of the vestmentes iij® iiij4 
Payed for expensis of bote hire, and in Money gevyn to 

the werkmen todrynk 
Payed for fettyng of the clothe of gold, and to Mathewe vj! 
Payed for ijc tyle xij* iij sakks lyme vj* beryng of Alre xxij" 
Payed to the Carpenter and a tyler vj* and for drynkyng ij* viij" 


Item payed for a closet for the seide sewte of vestmentis 
and for other ornamentes and Juellys in the seide closet 


to be surely kept, the whiche cost =. 
Item payed for a fourme and a dowble Garnet. ‘ ij® 
Item to John Medwall payed for Ester quarter x’ 


Payed for mendyng of the clok and whyght lymyng of 
the Chirche, iiij sakkes of lyme and the workemanship 


for v or vj dayes, tothe sum ofall. vj® viij4 
Payed for brede and Wyne for the syngers on palmes- 

sonday . 
Payed for paper ob., & for watchyng of the sepulker iiij ob. vd 
Payed for a surplys to the parisshe preest 
Payed for ij Cuppes of Stele for the 
Payed for sylke j* & poyntes j duss. ij¢ 
Payed for bote hire j4 


Payed to the Wexchaundeler for wast and makyng xxiiij® v4 
Payed for a Weker to stond vppon in the quere_, . vs 
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Payed to Roger Grynder for Ester quarter 

Payed to the vestementmaker for the corporas 

Payed for Garlondes and ert a and drynkyng on 
Corpus xpi day 

Payed for ij stoles for the prestes tositon . 

Payed to John Medwall for Midsomer ) uarter 

Peyd to Syngers vpon seynt Margretes . 


Sm* viij!! viij® x4 ‘ob. 


A festo sci Michis Archi Anno xxxvj‘° 


Payed to John Medwall for Mighelmas quarter 

Payed to the lockyer for mendyng of the clok 

lame payed to Willm Badelly ‘ 

Item payed to Willm Povy for mendyng of the Aleys 
Item payed to John Medwall for Cristemas quarter . 
Item payed to Willm Povey for kepyng of the clocke . 
to Roger for kepyng of the Rode 


Bh. payed to Gilbert is Wy fe for wasshy ng ; 
Item payed to Syngers and for wasshyng of clothes 
Item payed to John Chaundeler for Oyle 


Sm* xxxiiij® iij4 
A Festo Pasche Anno predicto. 


F yrste payed to John Medwall for Ester quarter. 

Item payed to the Glasier for kepyng of the Rode light 

Item payed for brede and wyn vpon Palme Sonday 

Item payed for brede, ale and colis for watchyng of the 
Sepulcre 

Item payd to the Wexchaundelere | 

Item payd for wasshyng of clothes ° 

Item payed to John Medewall for Mydsomer quarter 

Item payd to the Glasyer for kepyng of the Rode lofte 

Item payd to the seid Glasier for makyng clene of the 
Wyndowes, and for scowryng of the a & iiij Can- 
delstickes 

Item payd for Oy Je to the lawmpe for ij yere. And for 
Grene Candell White Candell 

Item payd for Syngers vpon Seynt Margretes day 

Item payd for wasshyng of clothes ; 


Sm* lvij’ 


The hole Sin of owr paymentes ys xiij!' viij4 


Item payd to Harvy for his Chyldren J 


A Festo Michaelis. Anno XXXVj° 
Fyrste Receuyd in the Chyrche vpon Seynt Denys day . 
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Item Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon all Halowen day . iiijs x4 
Item Receuyd of ij Weddynges_ . 
Item Resc eyved for Watkyn Chamberlayn berying viij® 
Item gaddered in the chyrehe on Seynt Lucys daye ij 

Item gadered in the Chyrche vpon Cristemas day . . xij® vj4 
Item Receuyd of j weddynges ij 
Item Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Candelmas day _ vj* vij* 
Item Resceyvyd for the beryall of Thom. Stevynson viij? 


liiijs 
A Festo Pasche Anno predicto. 


Fyrste Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Ester day. .  xxilj® 
Item Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Witsonday . viij4 
Item Receuyd of Willm Marcaunt his bequeste_. x’ 


Item Receuyd of Agnes Overton . viij4 
Item Receyued of Thom. Stevynson bequeste wh Like xx¢ 


Item Receyved of Mayster Moyle for a bequest . 
Item Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Seynt Margretesday __ vj* viij4 
Item Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Witsonday -vij® vinj? 


Item Receyued of Elyn Stevynson xx! 
Item Receyued of Agnes Marcaunt in bequest . x’ 
Item Receyved for the beriall of Willm Marcaunt - vit viij4 


xiijs 


A Festo Michaelis Anno xxxvij° 


Fyrste Gaderid in the Chirche vpon all Halowen day . vs ij? 
i Item Gaderid in the chirche vpon Seynt lucy day . . JP vig 
z Item Receyved for the beriall of John Arnborough . -Vy* viij4 
Item Gaderid in the Chirche on Cristenmas 

Item Receyved for Harry Halis_ . 

Item Receyved of my lady Browne _.. ij® iiij* 


Item Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Candelmas day ° vs 
Item Receyved of Willm Elys_. 
Item Receyved of Bromer is Wife viij* 
Item Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Palme Sonday .  viij* 


a 


xlvij® viij* 


A Festo Pasche Anno xxxvij 


Fyrste Gaderyd in the Chirche vpon Esterday vj" 
Item Receyved in Hoke mony Gaderyd by the men. vs 
Item Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Corpus Xpiday iij® 


Item Receyved for iij Weddynges . 
Item Receyved for the beryall of Nichus Mynd 
Item Receyved on Hoke money of the Women. xij’ 


Item Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon _ Margretes 
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Item gaderyd in the strete for Wode to Seynt ae 


yre 
Item Receyued for the bery all of John Milton . [no sum] 


A Festo Nativitatis Sti Johis Baptiste 
A® xxxvij° 


Hic venit Johés Hylle. 
Fryste Receyved of the Wyfe at the Cristofere_—. xxd 
Item Receyved of Syr Willm Abde 
Item Gaderyd in the Chyrche vpon Seynt Margret day yf 
Item Receyved of x weddynges_. xx" 
Item Receyved in Hock money at ij tymes Xxvijs 


RN 


Sm* ix’ iiij¢ 


Md. that John Milton, John Arneborough, Hugh Foyster 
and Raffe Moreton left in dette to Roger Wyllis Wex- 
chaundeler xvij® xj? ob. 
Item to John Mounforde Taloughchaundeler ob. 


A Festo Michaelis Anuo xxxyij® 


Fyrst payd to John Medevall ae : 

Item paid to Willm Povy for kepyng of the clok . 

Item payd for bromys . 

Item payd to the Glasiere for kepy ng of the ‘Rode light, 
and for scouryng of the bollis 

Item payd for mendyng of the Copis and wasshyng of the 

Item payd to the Rakere 


Sm* vj4 


A Festo Natalis Dni Anno predicto. 


Fyrst payd to John Medwall 
Item payd to the Glasyere for kepyng of the Rode light vj" 
Item payd for wasshyng of Clothes ; xvj¢ 
Item payd for Holme and Ivy > ij" 
Item payd for an Obyte Clothe. vii? 
Item payd to the Pavyre for mendyng abowte the welle . Xxij® 
Item payd for mendyng of the Whelis to all the bellis vs 
Item payd to Kyrkeby, plummere, for pre ng of the 

grete gutter & for sowdere > ij’ 
Item payd for pynnes to the Copis 


Sm* xlvij® x* 
( To be continued. ) 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


Ir is believed that the following contribution to this history, 
though not very important in itself, will be found interesting by 
many readers of the British Magazine, simply in that point of 
view ; but, perhaps, still more so from its bearing on the cha- 
racter of the excellent Primate who so kindly and promptly in- 
terested himself in the matter. 


The documents will speak for themselves; but they will be 
more intelligible if prefaced by a few lines from Clarkson’s His- 
tory of the Abolition of the Slave Trade. He says :— 


“ Before the year 1700 planters, merchants, and others, resident in 
the West Indies, but coming to England, were accustomed to bring 
with them certain slaves to act as servants with them during their 
stay. The latter seeing the freedom and happiness of servants in this 
country, and considering what would be their own hard fate on their 
return to the islands, frequently absconded. ‘Their masters of course 
made search after them, and often had them seized and carried away 
by foree. It was however thrown out by many on these occasions, 
that the English laws did not sanction such proceedings, for that all 
persons who were baptized became free. ‘The consequence of this 
was, that most of the slaves, who came over with their masters, pre- 
vailed upon some pious clergyman to baptize them, They took of 
course godfathers of such citizens as had the generosity to espouse 
their cause. When they were seized, they generally sent to these, if 
they had an opportunity, for their protection. And in the result their 
godfathers, maintaining that they had been baptized, and that they 
were free on this account, as well as by the general tenour of the laws 
of England, dared those who had taken possession of them, to send 
them out of the kingdom. 

“The planters, merchants, and others, being thus circuimstanced, 
knew not what to do. They were afraid of taking away their slaves 
by force, and they were equally afraid of bringing any of the cases 
before a public court. In this dilemma, in 1729, they applied to York 
and Talbot, the attorney and solicitor general for the time being, and 
obtained the following strange opinion from them :—* We are of opinion, 
that a slave by coming from the West Indies into Great Britain or 
Ireland, either with or without his master, does not become free, and 
that his master’s right and property in him is not thereby determined 
or varied, and that baptism doth not bestow freedom on him, nor 
make any alteration in his temporal condition in these kingdoms, We 
are also of opinion that the master may legally compel him to return 
again to the plantations,’ 

“ This cruel and illegal opinion was delivered in the year 1729. 
The planters, merchants, and others, gave it of course all the publicity 
in their power, And the consequences were as might easily have 
been apprehended, In a little time slaves absconding were advertised 


VoL. XXXII.—November, 1847. 2M 
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in the London papers as runaways, and rewards offered for the appre- 
hension of them, in the same brutal manner as we find them advertised 
in the land of slavery.”’ 


After some further enlargement on this point, Mr. Clarkson 
proceeds :— 


« These circumstances then, as I observed before, did not fail of 
producing new coadjutors in the cause, And first they produced that 
able and indefatigable advocate, Mr. Granville Sharp. This gentleman 
is to be distinguished from those who preceded him by this particular, 
that, whereas those were only writers, he was both a writer and an 
actor in the cause, By the words ‘ actor’ and ‘ labourer,’ I mean that 
he determined upon a plan of action in behalf of the oppressed 
Africans, to the accomplishment of which he devoted a considerable 
portion of his time, talents, and substance. What Mr. Sharp has done 
to merit the title of coadjutor in this high sense, I shall now explain. 
The following is a short history of the beginning and of the course of 
his labours. 

“Tn the year 1765 Mr. David Lisle had brought over from Bar- 
badoes, Jonathan Strong, an African slave,” &c.—Clarkson’s History 
of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, Vol. I., p. 63. — 


The following documents, which have been preserved by 
Archbishop Secker,* belong, as the reader will see, to the year 
1760. The first of them is a petition from a negress, who seems 
to heve been much in the predicament above described by Mr. 
Clarkson. | 


“ To his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate and 
Metropolitan of all England, &c. 


“The humble Petition of a poor Negro Woman, commonly called 
by the name of Esther Smith, of about the age of twenty-four 
years. 


Humbly Showeth, 

“ That your Grace's Petitioner was born at the Town of New York 
in the Province of New York, in North America, in the Family of one 
Mr, Smith, an Attorney at Law in that place (with whom your Peti- 
tioner’s mother lived as a Negro Servant or Slave) by whom your 
Petitioner was brought up in the fear of God, and instructed in the prin- 
ciples of the Christian Religion, and with whom your Petitioner lived 
in comfort and reputation, till she was about the age of Twenty-two 
years, when her Master gave her away in Marriage with his Daughter, 
to one Mr, Abraham Kettletass of Eliaabeth Town in the said pro- 
vince of New York, who, after she had lived with him about four 
months, Sold her (your Petitioner) to one Mr. Abraham Hayes, a 
Jew, at New York aforesaid, who also, at the desire of your Petitioner, 
(as she could not live with him in the Service of God according to her 


* Lamb. MSS. No. 1123, P. 177, &e. 
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conscience) Sold her again, about four months afterwards, to Captain 
James Buchanan, then a Lieutenant in his Majesty’s Train of Artil- 
lery at New York aforesaid, who brought your Petitioner with his 
family to England, about nine months since, with whom she has con- 
tinued to live till within a few days last past. 

« That your Petitioner hoping, that as by the Providence of Al- 
mighty God, she was brought into England, she might have an Oppor- 
tunity of being instructed more fully in the principles of the Christian 
Religion, and be Baptized into, and join in Communion with the 
Church of England (she not having been Baptized at any time, as 
she has heard and believes) She accordingly has often since her arrival 
earnestly intreated her Master, the said Captain Buchanan, that she 
might be Baptized, and attend the Service of Almighty God on the 
Lord’s day, as she had always been accustomed theretofore to do. at 
every opportunity, but to her great Surprize and grief, he absolutely 
refused her both the one and the other, which occasioned your Peti- 
tioner lately to apply to the Clergyman of Greenwich, (in which Parish 
her Master lives) to be Baptized, who informed her that he could not 
do it without her Master's consent. 

“That your Petitioner’s Master being irritated by her frequent en- 
treaties and application as above, threatened to sell her as a Slave into 
some of his Majesty’s Plantations Abroad, and accordingly last Mon- 
day Evening, bid your Petitioner prepare herself the next morning to 

o Abroad, for that he had sold her to go as a Slave, to the Island of 
t. Christophers, in the West Indies, and which your Petitioner has suf- 
ficient reason to believe is true. 

“That your Petitioner well knowing the cruel treatment of Slaves 
in the West Indies, and the little opportunity they have of serving 
God, in the manner she would do, and here might have opportunity 
of doing, was induced, ovt of a sense of the fear of God, a just value 
for the means of Grace, and a cercern for her own Salvation, to leave 
her Master’s House early on Tuesday Morning last, and retire to the 
House of a well disposed person in London, in order to Evade her 
Master’s cruel intention; Who (as she is informed and believes) has 
caused her absenting herself to be publickly advertized, and offered a 
Reward to any one for bringing her back. 

“That your Petitioner in this Calamitous Situation, full of grief and 
concern in a Strange Country, without any Friend she can fully rely 
on, has been advised to throw herself under your Grace's protection, 

“Your poor Petitioner therefore most humbly prays that your 
Grace will be pleased, in your great tenderness and Clemency, 
to take her Case in Consideration ; And, if your Grace shall in 
your wisdom think fit, by some means to Order that she may 
be Baptized according to the Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church of England, and to take her so far under your Grace’s 
Protection that her late Master Captain Buchanan may have 
no further power or Controul over her (who she doubts not will 
if he can, send her into the wretched state of Slavery) but that 
she may have her Liberty to stay in England in any other 
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service in which she doubts not by the Blessing of God to get 
a Comfortable living, and by his Grace to become a good sub- 
ject to his Majesty the King, and a good Christian, to the great 
comfort of your poor Petitioner, and the Salvation of her im- 
mortal Soul. 
« And your Petitioner as in Duty 
“bound shall ever pray Kc. 
“The mark of 


« Marked by the said Esther U Smith 
Esther Smith in the “19th July 1760. 
presence of 

Silas Told” 


This petition is endorsed, apparently in the handwriting of a 
secretary, “ The Petition of Esther Smith ;” under which Arch- 
bishop Secker has written, “a negro woman, brought by a man 
and woman unknown to me, July 19, 1760.” This date, the reader 
will observe, is the same as that of the Petition itself, so that the 
parties who were concerned in making and presenting the peti- 
tion, seem to have lost no time. Neither did the Archbishop ; 
and it is worth while to notice this, because the bustling zeal of 
the present day is apt to sneer at the sluggish benevolence of 
former times, and will searcely believe, without good vouchers, 
that a prelate of the reign of George the Second could be any- 
thing like a man of business and despatch, especially while suf- 
fering, as the Primate then was, from the gout. Whatthe Arch- 
bishop did with the petition thus brought to him by “two per- 
sons unknown,” and therefore possessing no external claims on 
his immediate attention, we only know by the results; for he 
has not furnished us with any record of his own proceedings ; 
but we know, for one thing, that on the day of its receipt he 
wrote with his own hand (a hand that betrayed its disorder) to 
the Lord Chancellor for his opinion on the matter; for the 
Chancellor’s reply is dated the same 19th of July. In it he 
refers to, and repeats the opinion which he had formerly given 
when he was Mr. Yorke, as mentioned by Mr. Clarkson; but 
the reader will observe that the Chancellor places one matter in 
a different light from that in which it is set by the historian. 
He certainly did not imagine that his opinion had been taken 
and made public by the despotic planters, in order to maintain 
their tyranny over Christian brethren; but by a Christian so- 
ciety, simply with a view to the prosecution of its pious work, 
and to show to those whom it conceived to misapprehend the 
matter, that in attempting to impart spiritual privileges it was 
not invading civil rights. The following is a copy, from the 
original, of the Chancellor’s letter :— 
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“ Grosyenor-square, July 19tb, 1760. 
«My dear Lord, 


“ As to the Questions stated in your Grace’s letter I am of opinion 
that the bringing a Negro Slave into England though happily a Land 
of Liberty, will not annull the property of the Master or Purchasor ; 
and that the Slave’s being baptized will not alter the civil condition of 
her Person. ‘The first point was determined in the 29th of K: 
Cha: 2d. in the case of Butts & Penny; & the case of Smith & 
Gould, before my Lord C. J. Holt, in Queen Anne’s reign, turned 
upon the description in the Declaration, which was pro uno Ethiope 
rocato a Negro, without calling him the plts S/ave or Captive, or alledg- 
ing any special ground of property, & the Court said they could not 
adjudge a Man to be a Slave, by his colour only ; but held that it might 
have been properly describ’d. The general point in the 2d Question 
was referr’d to my Lord Talbot & me, when Attorney & Sollr. & we, 
upon consideration, reported our opinion that Baptism did not alter the 
civil state of the Person, which was clear in the earliest time of Chris- 
tianity. ‘This Reference was, as I take it, made at the instance of the 
Society for propagating the Gospel, and the Opinion published in the 
Newspapers ; for it was alledged that a contrary Notion, having been 
spred in the Plantations, induc’d the Planters to hinder their Slaves 
from being baptized, 

If this Woman is sincerely desirous of being baptized, the Master 
ought not to hinder her, nor do I see what should induce him to it, if 
she will afterwards equally remain his property. I see nothing, that 
can hinder him from sending ber back to the Plantations: nor oblige 
him in law to permit to her to go to Church, as he has a right to her 
whole Time. If he is a Christian, He is certainly obliged in Con- 
science. It is an unfavourable Circumstance that She has run away 
from her Master, before this application is made ; for your Grace sees 
that, tho’, in a particular case, such an Allegation may be true, yet 
false pretences of this sort may easily be set up. However, if the 
woman, who is an Adult, is properly prepar’d for Baptism, it ought 
not to be refused Her. 

“J am very sorry to observe that your Gout has gain’d ground to 
day; & heartily wish your Grace may be speedily relieved, & find a 
good Effect from it in the Event. 

“Tam, with the greatest truth & Respect 
“ My dear Lord 
Your Grace's most obedient & 
“faithful Servant 
Hardwicke,” 
“TI don’t hear of any Mail.” 


It must have been after he received this reply from the Lord 
Chancellor (but still on the same 19th of July) that the Arch- 
bishop wrote to Dr. Squire of Greenwich, on the subject; for on 
that day, according to his own account, Dr. Squire received his 
Grace’s letter. There are twa, letters from him. The first 
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hastily written, it may be presumed, amidst the engagements of 
Sunday, the other of greater length, written the next day. 


“ Greenwich, 20 July, 1760. . 
“ My Lord, 
tT he same Black Woman, whose Name the Petition to your Grace, 
has been presented, was with me last week to offer her self for Bap- 
tism—At least I believe it is the same. How I acted upon the Occa- 
sion, I will take the earliest opportunity fully to acquaint your Grace, 
when I have made some farther Enquiry, which, I hope, I shall be 
able to do by to morrow or Tuesday next. Captain Buchanan lives 
in my Parish & I intend to talk with him upon the subject. I have 
only time to add, at present, that 
“Tam, with the highest Estime & Respect 
“My Lord 
« your Graces most dutiful 
& faithful servant 
S, Squire.” 


“ Greenwich, July 21, 1760. 
“ My Lord, 


«“T have now leisure enough, & am furnished with matter enough, 
to return your Grace a full answer to the Letter, which I had, yester- 
day, the Honour to receive from your Grace. 

“On Sunday, the 13th Instant, just as I was going into Church in 
the morning, a woman, a Housekeeper of my Parish told me, that 
there was a Black woman of her acquaintance, very desirous of being 
baptized, & asked me, whether I would Christen her myself, or give 
my directions to my Curate to do it. I immediately replied, that 1 
should do neither in a hurry ; that I certainly should not Christen her 
myself, till I had previously informed myself, what were her motives 
for Baptism, much less should I order my Curate to perform the Cere- 
mony without knowing more of the matter, I asked Mrs. Knowland 
(the woman with whom I was talking) if she knew whether the Black 
woman had the consent of her Master & Mistriss to be baptized, she 
answered, that she believed she had the consent of her Master, but not 
of her Mistriss. I then desired Mrs. Knowland to come to my House 
the next morning together with the Black woman. 

“Upon my talking with the Black woman at the time appointed, in 
the Pr “em. of Mrs. Knowland & her Neice, the first thing I found 
out was, that she had not the Consent either of her Master or Mrs. 
to be baptized ; That she had, indeed, frequently asked this favour of 
them both, & had been always denyed—she added also, that to her 
great Grief, she could not even get permission from them to go to 
Church as she was very desirous of doing. 

“ Upon my further inquiring into the particular Motives & Reasons, 
which made her so earnest for Baptism, she answered very properly, 
that it was merely the desire of being made a Christian, & of being 
entitled to all the benefits of the Christian Covenant, that ‘had put her 
upon this pursuit, that her Conscience would not let her be easy, till 
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the Ceremony was performed ; & that she could not bear being any 
longer a Heathen. In short she seemed to have been well instructed 
in this respect, & have more sense & juster notions of Religion than 
usually falls to the share of this sort of people. However upon my 
continuing to sift her, 1 thought I could perceive at bottom, notwith- 
standing all her care to conceal her thoughts in this Respect, that the 
Hopes of being made free by Baptism, & of becoming her own Mistress, 
together with the apprehensions of being sent again to labour in the 
West Indies, was at the bottom of her Heart, & the real motive which 
actuated her zeal, 

“TI then told her, & repeated it frequently, that she might assure 
her self, that Baptism would not occasion any alteration in her Civil 
state with regard to her Freedom; that St. Paul (with whose writings, 
though she could not read, she seemed to be a little acquainted) had 
expressly determined the Case; that the Laws of England did not give 
her her Liberty after the performance of the Ceremony ; that she 
would still continue her Master’s Property, & consequently, as much 
his Slave, after her Baptism, as she was now. 

“ Upon her still insisting, that Conscience was the only motive of 
her desiring to become a Christian, I bad her return to her Master, & 
to discharge her duty to him with Fidelity & punctuality, telling her, 
that she could not do her duty to God, with out doing it, at the same 
time, to all persons who had reason to require her obedience of her 
—& that in the mean while I would take the first Opportunity, either 
myself or by some Friend, to talk with Captain Buchanan upon the 
subject, & that I doubted not of obtaining his Consent for her Baptism. 
She seemed much out of humour, that 1 would not perform the Cere- 
mony immediately—but I again assured her, that as there did not ap- 
pear to me any absolute necessity of doing so, I must desire her to stay 
a few days only, till I had made some further Enquiries. Upon being 
told, that she had ran away from her Master, I thought the whole 
affair to be over. Yesterday, however, soon after the Receipt of your 
Graces Letter, I found an Opportunity to converse with Captain Bu- 
chanan. The Captain seems to be a serious & reasonable man—& 
the amount of our Discourse came to this—That so far was either he, 
or his wife, from being against having their black woman baptized, that 
he did not remember that she had ever desired it of them ; That both 
He & his wife took it for granted, that she had been already baptized 
as she had lived for some time in the House of a dissenting Minister 
[a cig That Mrs. Buchanan was continually urging her 
Slave to go to church, & that she seemed to have an aversion to it ; 
That he was quite willing, that she should be baptized upon her Re- 
turn to him, & indeed that he had no notion refusing her so reasonable 
a Request. He then added, that he knew not where she was at pre- 
sent; that he had parted with her to a very good Master, who he was 
sure would use her kindly, & that the only Reason of his not keeping 
her was, because being a small Family, consisting of only 3 persons, 
one maid servant only would be sufficient to do the work. So that 
your Grace sees, the Plea of her Master refusing her Baptism is all a 
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Fiction & consequently, if she return I shall be under no difficulty 
about administring the Sacrament to her, unless your Grace thinks her 
Behaviour in the present Case should throw some obstacle in our way 
for the present. Mrs. Knowland, whom I again talked with yester- 
day, after church, told me, that somebody had informed her, that the 
black woman had thrown herself under Mr. Whitfield’s Protection, 
with whom she had been formerly acquainted in New. York—that Mr. 
Whitfield had refused her Baptism himself, but that the Design was to 
get your Grace to perform the Ceremony upon her, upon whose Good- 
ness, she said, she had been told, that they doubted not, but they 
should work to comply with their Petition. 

“ My Lord, I am much obliged to your Grace for your great Favour 
in communicating to me Lord Hardwickes sentiments upon the pre- 
sent subject. ‘hey are very satisfactory, only 1 wish for my further 
information upon this nice subject, that his Lordship had taken a third 
& more extensive view of the Question—viz. whether the children of 
black slaves, purchased with money from Africa, born in his Majesty’s 
Dominions are also Slaves, and to continue Slaves, as their Parents do 
—For your Grace well knows, that the children of Foreigners [of free 
l‘oreigners at least] born in any of his Majesty’s Dominions have Pri- 
vileges, which their parents never had, nor could have. 

“My Lord, if I have been too minute in troubling your Grace with 
the Circumstances of this affair, your Grace I know will impute my 
tediousness to my great desire of having my Conduct approved by 
your Grace, I think myself happy, whenever I am honoured with 
your Graces Commands, & can as fully execute them, as I wish to do. 
I have the Honour to subscribe myself, with the truest Kstime 

“ My Lord 

* your Graces most humble 
“most dutiful & most faithful 
“ servant. “S$, Squire.” 


But beside this the Archbishop must have been very early in 
communication with Silas Told, who, as he was the subscribing 
witness to the petition, was probably one of the “ two persons 
unknown” who presented it. His letter to the Archbishop is 
the only other document which appears to exist on the subject, 
and though it enables us to form some opinion of his education 
and disposition, and to believe that the latter was much the best 
of the two, vet it throws little or no light on his personal cireum- 
stances. However, as has been already observed, the Arch- 
bishop must have been early in communication with him; for 
by the day after the date of Dr. Squire’s second letter, Silas 
Told seems to have been despatched to Greenwich to confer 
with the clergyman aud the captain. His report, which is not 
dated, is as follows; and some readers who may be unable to 
admire it as & composition, will cordially sympathize with the 
feelings which seem to be very simply and sincerely expressed 
towards the benevolent Primate. 
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it Please your Grace, 

« Agreeable to your Graces Mind, I waited upon Doctor Squires at 
Greenwich on Tuesday on account of Captain Bucanan’s Negro 
Woman. Doctor Squires did not chuse to Concern himself at all with 
it. Ll immediately Proceeded to wait upon the Captain on Maze Hill, 
and met with him at Home, Conversed with him in the most Engag- 
ing manner I was master of, but coud not prevail with him, being 
Ridgidly Resolvd to sell her in the West Indies. when I endeavoured 
to moderate matters by making use of your Graces Name as a Sanc- 
tion he Reply’d ¢‘ What is the Arch Bishop of Canterbury to me?’ I 
have Labour’d simply, and have been at my own Expences for the 
Poor Girl? good; but as she never was under my Protection, I look 
upon myself in no Case obliged to give myself any Further Trouble. 
Captain Bucanan is at Liberty to proceed at his own Discretion, Yet 
I cannot, or ever shall, forget your Graces ‘Tender Care and Trouble 


In so Indifferent an affair, and must rest myself Your Graces ever 
Oblidgd and Humble Servant 


Silas Told.” 


To these documents it may be worth while to add, though 
having no connexion with the case of Iisther Smith, two letters 
(or perhaps one should say, two copies of a letter) addressed to 
the same Primate, and preserved in the same volume.* The 
writer’s apprehension that the first had been totally lost, is seen 
to have been a mistake; but it is not impossible that the cap- 
ture of the vessel might produce delay, and that after some time 
through recapture, or by some circuitous way, the original letter 
came to hand. As they are short, and there are many varia- 
tions, it seems as well to print both. 


“Philadelphia, the 4th (12th month) December, 1762. 
“To the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

“ With the best respects I am capable of, and, from, I trust, no other 
Motive but that of Love to Mankind; and from a Persuasion of th 
sincere Desire for the suppression of Evil, and the promotion of that 
Righteousness which alone exalteth a Nation, I make bold affection- 
ately to salute thee; and herewith send thee some Pamphlets lately 
published, here, on the subject of the Negro-Trade; from a desire, if 
possible, to discourage the Prosecution of that most iniquitous Trafique, 
which has of Jate much encreased in these Northern Colonies. I shall 
not expatiate upon the Subject, as I can say nothing more than what 
is contained inthe Pamphlet; but earnestly entreat thou would’st, (for 
our blessed Redeemer’s sake) be pleased to read it through; when I 
doubt not, but thou wilt perceive it to be a Matter which calls for the 
most serious attention, and Assistance, of every one who is concerned 
for the religious, as well as civil, Welfare of his Country ; and desirous 
to avert those Judgments which sins of so deep a die must inevitably 
sooner, or later, draw down upon every Nation or People who are de- 
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filed therewith. Much more might have been said of the temporal 
Evil attendant on this Practice ; more especially from the Danger our 
Southern Colonies are exposed to, from the vast Disproportion there is 
between the Negroes, and the Whites; but it was thought too tender 
a pointto expose. In South Carolina it’s said the proportion is twent 
Blacks to a White, where they are not hemmed in, as in the West 
Indian Islands, but have a back country uninhabited for some hundred 
of Miles, where they may not only retire, but also expect support & 
assistance from the Spaniards at St. Augustine; the French at Mis- 
sisipy & the Cheroquee, & other Indians. Should the Almighty suffer 
these People to become sensible of their Strength, and rise upon their 
Masters, who can express the Horror and Distress the White Inhabi- 
tants would be reduced to; and indeed, that it has not yet been the 
case, is certainly an unmerited Miracle of divine Kindness and Mercy 
to the Inhabitants of those Colonies, which there is no Reason to ex- 
pect the continuance of, without Repentance & Amendment. By Ac- 
count lately received from a pious Man, who is returned from a reli- 
gious Visit at Barbies, a Dutch Settlement, near Surinam in South 
America, we understand, That a great Number of Negroes, at least, 
eighty ‘Thousand have, at different Times fled from those Settlements 
and taken refuge, at first, about thirty Miles, and now about an Hun- 
dred Miles from the Settlements, from whence they make Incursions 
upon the Inhabitants ; who notwithstanding their endeavours and the 
Assistance they have received from Holland, are not able to suppress 
them ; but will in all probability be obliged to come to terms with them. 

“ T humbly request thou wilt excuse my having so far intruded upon 
thee ; and now leave the Matter to thy serious Consideration and with 
affectionate Respect make bold to subscribe myself thy Friend 

Anthony Benezet. 


«“ Any Answer to this Packett will be carefully forwarded by Thomas 
Fisher—at David Barclay & Sons, Cheapside.” 


Philadelphia in Pennsylvania, the 24th, (4th month,) 1763. 
“ To the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

«“]T made bold, with the best respects, I was capable of, to entrude 
upon thee, by a Letter, in the latter end of the past year; which I 
fear never came to thy Hand, as the Vessel was taken by the Spaniards, 
in her Passage ; wherefore, I hereby, again, affectionately salute thee, 
and entreat thou would’st excuse & take in good Part the freedom I 
take, of requesting a little of thy attention, to a subject which is of the 
most interesting nature, to the general Cause of Religion, & particular 
Welfare of our Country, to wit. The Negro-Trade, the bringing the 
unhappy Africans from their Native Country, in order to make them, 
& their Descendants toil in hard Labour, under cruel Task-Masters, in 
our Colonies; whereby a vast number of Fellow-Creatures, free by 
Nature, & happy in the situation in which God, the common Father 
of Mankind, has placed them, are yearly brought, by the most cruel 
Methods, to an untimely & miserable end. How an evil of so deep a 
dye has so long, not only, passed unnoticed, but been, even, counte- 
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naneed by the Government and supported by Law, is surprizing; and, 
I think, must arise from that, those in whose Power it is to put a Stop 
to it, are unacquainted with the injustice, & barbarity with which it is 
carried on: It is in order to remedy this Deffect that I make bold to 
trouble thee in this Manner, and to send thee herewith some Treatizes, 
called « An Account of Africa and the Slave ‘Trade, wherein the horrid 
wickedness with which the ‘Trade is carried on, and the cruel Treat- 
ment the poor Negroes meet with in our Colonies, is truly set forth.’ 
l earnestly entreat, and that, for our blessed Redeemer’s Sake, that 
thou would’st be pleased, attentively to read it through, when I doubt 
not, but thou wilt perceive it to be a matter, which calls for the most 
deep consideration, in order that a speedy remedy may be put to it. 
If thou should’st see it, in this light, as 1 trust, & pray to God thou 
may’st, and think’st an inquiry necessary, I beg, that the many fala- 
cious & false Arguments, commonly advanced in defence of the ‘Trade, 
may not have such an influence, as to divert from such inquiry, 
Thou may’st depend upon the Truth of what is attested, in the ‘Trea- 
tize, concerning the Nature, & injustice of the Trade, & the inhuman 
Usage the poor Africans receive from their Invaders, & cruel Task- 
masters; the Author having purposedly aimed at being below, rather, 
than above the Truth in his Account. 

«“ Much more might have been said in the Treatize of the temporal 
evil which attends this Practice ; more especially of the Danger our 
Southern Colonies are exposed to, from the vast disproportion there is 
between the number of the Negroes, & the Whites ; but it was thought, 
too tender a point to expose. In the Treatize the Proportion is said 
in Carolina to be about fifteen blacks to a white, but indeed, in 
Georgia & Carolina the difference is by their own Account rather 
twenty toone. Besides in these, & some of the neighbouring Colonies, 
they are not hemmed in by the Sea, as they are in the West India 
Islands, but have a back Country uninhabited, for some Hundred of 
miles, where the Negroes might not only retire, but, also, expect to 
be supported & assisted by the Indians. By Accounts not long since 
received from a pious Man, who is return’d from a religious Visit at 
Barbies, a Dutch Settlement near Surinam, in the South Part of Ame- 
rica, we understand. That a great Number of Negroes, at least eight 
Thousand, have, at different Times, fled from those Settlements, & 
taken refuge at one Hundred Miles back of the Settlements, from 
whence they sometimes make incursions upon the Inhabitants, who 
notwithstanding their endeavours, and the Assistance they have re- 
ceived from Holland, are not able to suppress them, but will in all 
probability be obliged to come to terms with them. Should the 
Almighty suffer the Negroes to become sensible of their Strength, and 
rise upon their Masters, who can express the horror & distress the 
White Inhabitants of the Southern Colonies would be reduced to; and, 
indeed, that this has not yet been the Case, is certainly, an unmerited 
Miracle of divine Kindness and Mercy, to the Inhabitants of those 
Colonies, which there is no Reason to expect the continuation of, with- 
out repentance & amendment. 
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The New acquisition the English have made of a vast Tract of 
Land, of some thousands of Miles, to the westward as far as the Mis- 
sisipy, will procure an advantageous oppertunity of beneficial Imploy- 
ment for the Negroes, should the British Nation be so wise, as to 
hearken to the calls of Justice & Mercy which appear to require, that 
a prohibition be put to this wicked Trade, a provision made for the 
Freedom of those Negroes now [seal torn] us, after a reasonable time 
of Service. 

Certain it is that our good and gracious King, and many con- 
siderate men in Power, both of the Clergy & Laiety, are unacquainted 
with the wicked motives which give life to this Trade, and the cruel 
Methods by which it is carried on & the Groans, the numberless, dying 
Groans, which are continually assending to God, from the deeply dis- 
tressed People, otherwise we could not, have so long continued in a 
Practice, which as a Reverend Author expresses it * Bids that God, 
who is the God and Father of the Gentiles most daring & bold defiance, 
and spurns at every Principle both of natural and revealed Religion.’ 
May the Almighty stir thee up to be a blessed Instrument for the 
bringing about this good work is the desire of one who though un- 
known to thee can with affectionate Respect truly subscribe himself, 

“thy Friend 
Anthony Benezet.” 


ARCHBISHOP WHITGIFT’S COLLEGE PUPILS. 
NO, IL, 
[Page 21.] 
W ylliams. 
syz. to the 23.decemb, being .4.months vj* 54 


more the quarter before. 


debet ij* 


28. Janua. vj". ob. 


debet j4 
[ The rest of this page and all the next blank. } 
[Page 23. } 


Jhon law and John hamon 
.2.' martii 1571. 


* It seems as if the date was meant to be the 2nd, and that the second “2” was 
only added for greater certainty, as there had been an erasure. In like manner the 
interlineation of two lines afterwards is manifestly only because the sum of the 
next item (also Written over an erasure) is not clear, and in fact looks more like 
Ixs than lvs. Much the same may be said of the 27s in the following line. I men- 
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55s. 7d. ob. [interlined] 

cd. and syz. to the .2, of June [1572] ob. 
278, 


x! 


.3. pare of shoes and méding iij® x4 
lawndres att mydsOmer_. ij® viij* 
lector the same time? ij’ 
5' 198, 64, ob. 
cd. and syz. to the 31. of aug. . lij® xj4 ob. 
8! 145 64, 
shoes pareand solyng ilij® vj‘ 


.2. sophocles gra. . . iy? 
for cOmons forgotton to Jhon cutbard for =. 


9! xijs viij4 


tion this, because as I profess to give a full copy of the MS., I do not know how to 
omit these interlineations which will, perhaps, in future be understood without spe- 
cific notice, but which without some explanation might be unintelligible, and which 
in some cases it may be allowable to pass over unnoticed. 

* As there is frequent reference to the “ Lector,” it may be worth while to give an 
extract from the ninth chapter of the College Statutes, “ De Lectorum Officio,” 
which appoints that there shall be nine such functionaries; five to teach Dialectic, 
and four for other branches of learning. The first Lector (to be entitled the Prima- 
rius, and to have authority over the rest,) was to lecture at six in the morning on 
Aristotle. Some books are specified,—“ Aristotelis Physica vulgo nuncupata, vel 
libros de Ortu et Interitu, vel meteora vel libros de Anima”—but whether this was 
to the entire exclusion of all the other works of Aristotle, or whether the Lector 
might use some discretion provided he kept within the works of the philosopher, I do 
not know; I presume that the Ethica in the next line were those of Aristotle, but I 
do not know that it is safe to assume it as certain. As to the other Lectors in Dia- 
lectic, (who were to be called Sublectores,) “ Primus legat Topica Aristotelis. Se- 
cundus exponat vel Rodolphum Agricolam de Inventione, vel librum de Elencbis 
vel libros qui Analytici dicuntur. Tertius, Predicabilia Porphyrii, vel Pradica- 
menta Aristot: vel libros ejusdem de Interpretatione, prout classis ipsius postulat. 
Quartus et infimus interpretetur Dialectice introductionem Johannis Setoni, sic ut 
classis infima commoda introductione veniat ad Porphyrium paratior.” As to 
the four other Lectors, one was to lecture on Greek from Isocrates, Demosthenes, 
Plato, Homer, Hesiod, or some other celebrated author at the discretion of the 
Master or Vice-Master. One on Latin, chiefly on the works of Cicero, and on 
metrical composition. One on Mathematics, that is, in the first place, on arithmetic, 
then on Geometry, the Doctrine of the Sphere and Cosmography, then on Astro- 
nomy, and lastly on Music. The remaining Lector was to read on Greek Grammar, 
using the works of Clenardus, Ceporinus, and Geza. My reason for making this 
note longer than is absolutely necessary for the present oecasion will be seen as we 
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mendyng apparrell . xiij4. 
cd. to the last of novéb. . 24. oh 


debet 46%. 34, ob. 
.2. pare of shoes and soling ? iij® xj4. 
lector at christ. ij 
2. velcurio® . ij* viij* 
donatus* xxij¢ 
lawndres at christmas. 
one pare of hosse for hamon 
one pare of hosse for law . ; 
mendyng apparrell . 
there suppers on fastyng nyghts sens lent 
wood... iij® iiij*. 
xiiij' xvj* v4 ob. [blotted] 
14'. 168, 5°, ob. [repeated] 
debent iiij' xvj§ v4 ob. Lunde, erased] 
Mr. Whita. xviij® erased] 


payde 


[ Page 24.] 
Therald the .23. of 
octob, 1575. 


ene delivered to mr. hynton hys tutor xl* erased] 
or his c6. .29. of Octob. . vij4 
the .6. of novemb. . vij4 
the .19. of novemb. Wine vij4 


* That is, no doubt, some work of John Feldkirch, or Veldkirch, a German author. 
Whether he was a native of the town which bears that name, I do not know; but he 
chose to adopt or imitate the ancient name belonging to it, and from Velcurium he 
called himself Velcurio; and by that name he is generally known as far as he is known 
atall. Perhaps he would have been in a of being quite forgotten if he had not 
done something (I know not what) which immortalised him by giving him a 
niche in the Prohibitory Index; with, however, a saving clause (which seems to 
have been very safely granted) permitting those who might like it to read his notes 
on Livy. It is probable, however, that the work — to these young students 
was one of two commentaries which are ascribed to him by Simler. One on the work 
of Erasmus, “ De duplici copia verborumic reram ;” and the other on the Physics of 
Aristotle. The latter work (which, by the way, I do not find mentioned by Fabri- 
cius) is probably here intended. It occurs again, farther on, in the same brief way, 
in the account of two other pupils, on p. 43. 

* It would take more space and trouble than it is worth to discuss the circum- 
stances which render it a matter of suspicion that this might not be the popular 
grammatical work known ander this name. And perhaps this may meet the eye of 
some Cambridge man who may be able to settle the question respecting these doubt- 
fal books, and to save me the trouble and discredit of ignorant speculation, 
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the .26. of novemb. | 
the .3. of decemb, . vij4 
for a fresse gowne . . -xiiij* 
tuliad herennii : : viij* 
.3. volumes of tullié his orations iij* 44 


’ There is certainly something very remarkable in the Masters adopting this mode 
of spelling to indicate Dr. John Seton, late fellow of St. John’s, and chaplain to 
Bishop Gardiner, but there can be no doubt that the work intended is that which, 
as we have just seen, was appointed for the subject of the fourth Lector’s instruc 
tions, and which has occurred before under the description of “ Carterus,” as I have 
already stated in note 17, p. 374. Of. book so honoured as to be specified in these 
College Statutes, once so well known, and now, I apprehend, so scarce and unknown, 
it may perhaps be worth while to say a few words, Herbert and Lowndes make no 
mention of the original work, or rather of the book in its original state; the first 
edition which they name being that of 1572, which obviously could not be the first 
edition of a book dedicated to Bishop Gardiner, who died in 1556. When it was 
first published, [ do not know, but it seems as if the period in which it must have 
appeared might be reduced within narrow limits. It can scarcely be imagined that | 
if Seton had been chaplain to the bishop when he wrote the dedication to him, he 
would not, either in the text or the subscription of it, have made some allusion to 
that circumstance, while in fact he only subscribes it “ Cantabrigie ex collegio divo 
Toanni dicato Reuerende& tue dignitatis studiosissimus, Ioannis Setonus, dicti collegii 
socius.” His question, “Cui enim potius quam tibi Cancellario nostro honorando 
dicarem,” would surely have suggested some mention of official connexion, private 
duty, and personal respect. We find, however, from his depositions at the depri- 
vation of Bishop Gardiner, that in January 1551 he had been his chaplain seven 
years, and that during the whole period he had resided in his family. ‘This, there- 
fore, would throw back the publication at least as far as the beginning of 1544, and 
probably somewhat farther; but then it must not be retrograded beyond 1538, for 
not until then was Bishop Gardiner Chancellor of the University. But, farther, 
Seton informs us in the dedication, that the work was written seven years before the 
time when it was printed; and that he was obliged to write it because the king’s 
decree had ousted all the “dialecticorum turba,” and so when he was appointed 
public lecturer in his college he had no suitable text-book for his pupils. Now in 
this he obviously refers to the visitation of October, 1535, and seven years from that 
will come up to the latter part of 1542, while (as has been already observed) he was 
chaplain in the beginning of 1544. We mast not, of course, take these two periods of 
seven years quite strictly, but if we were to do so they would almost fix the publi- 
cation to the year 1543. 

As to his reasons for composing the work, he tells us (with obvious reference to 
the writers mentioned in the injunctions) that Aristotle (licet summus natura in- 
terpres) was too sublime and terrible to beginners, that Rodolphus Agricola treated 
of vy be part of the subject, and was too difficult for children—(parvualorum inge- 
niis) that Melancthon seemed to have had in view rather the teacher than the 
learner; while other modern writers appeared to be more engaged in embellishing 
the subject than in seriously attempting to make it understood. Yet Aristotle, after 
all was the best, in his opinion, if only made jntelligible ; and so he set to work; and 
before his book was completed it began to be used by the students, and so continued 
to be for five years, all which time he was in vain solicited by Medcalfus, Daius, 
and Talerus (collegii nostri prwpositis) to print it. Then, as the book began to get 
into use in other colleges, bis friends Cheke and Watson attacked him, and told 
him that if he did not print his book, there were others who would do it in spite of 
him, Often did they urge this to one who was as a deaf man; but at length his 
Successor in office, Thomas Sedgwick (or, as he calls him, Segvvikus) being quite 
worn out with the blunders which had crept into the manuscript copies used by his 
Pupils, so urgently insisted on the publication that he could not be resisted, especially 
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ceesars cOmentaries 
a boke 
& greke grammer 


a paper boke . 
ceesarius logick® 


as he argued that forasmuch as those who used it, even in those faulty manuscript 
copies, had made such great progress, there could be no doubt that they would 
profit yet more abundantly if the work were in print; an idea which the author tells 
us had previously occurred to his own mind. So it was printed accordingly ; but 
when, where, by whom, or how often, I know not; for, as I have already said, it 
seems to have been unknown to the bibliograpbers. As to the author and his suc- 
cessor Sedgwick, who is known by the part which he took in the disputations at 
Cambridge in 1549, and at Oxford in 1554, it may be worth while to add, that 
they both appear in a list which Strype (Ann. vol. i., P. i. p. 412.) has given 
from the “Paper House.” It belongs to the early part of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, and contains the names and sentences of popish recusants, with pithy 
characters of them ia the margin. In this list the latter is set down as “ ‘Thomas 
Seagiswick, D.D., to renfiin in the town of Richmond, or within ten miles 
compass about the same;” and the marginal note is “ Learned, but not very 
wise.” As to Seton, his sentence was, “to remain in the city of London or 
within twenty miles compass within (sic) the same” and the marginal note is 
“ Learned ; settled in papistry.” But my principal reason for referring to this paper 
is, that in it (as in the accounts before us) Dr. Seton’s name is spelt with a C, only 
instead of Caton it is Ceaton. Are we from this (and, as far as I know, this only) 
to infer that others beside the Master of Trinity, adopted this mode of spelling, or 
may it suggest the idea that the Master had something to do with the authorship of 
this very curious document? 

To return, however, to the book. After some (probably near thirty) years came 
forth, “ Dialectica Ioannis Setoni Cantabrigiensis annotationibus Petri Carteri ut 
clarissimis ita breuissimis explicata;” dedicated to the Earl of Derby. It has been 
already noticed in note 17, p. 374. Herbert mentions no edition before 1572, and 
it is probable that there was none. He notices the existence of another of 1574, 
and then gives afuller description of one of 1577, which is the edition now before 
me, and from which I have given the foregoing particulars; the original dedication 
to Bishop Gardiver being reprinted in it. His description is generally very correct, 
except that when, after specifying the prefixes he adds, “ Contains, 17, in eights.” 
I can only imagine some misprint, as the book contains V full, or twenty sheets. 
He adds that there was another edition in 1584. 

* A copy of this work, which may probably have belonged to Archbishop Whit- 
gift, is now before me. Its full title is “ Dialectica Iohannis Caesarii, nouissime 
1am ab ipso autore diligenter recognita, capitibus distincta, locupletior quam antea 
aliquoties reddita, in decem tractatus digesta, omnia fere eius preecepta tam breviter 

vam luculentur. complectens.  Adiecta est ad calcem huius dialectice institu- 
tionis, Iohannis Murmellij in decem pradicumenta Aristotelis isagoge, oppido quam 
utilis huius discipline studiosis. Coloni@ ex officina Eucharij Ceruicorni M.D. 
XXXIX.” The author of this work was, a schoolmaster at Cologne, who, accord- 
ing to Simier, “ claruit anno 1540,” and who seems, according to Melchior Adam, 
(Vit. Germ. Med. p. 39,) to have lived to the age of 91 years. The copy before 
me has, written on the back of the last page, 


“ Thomas Charier veras possessor, 
Est liber iste meus possum producere testes 
Arthurus Goodday testis amicus adest.” 


Beneath this the name of Thomas Charier is repeated, and under that is written 
“ Guilielmas Whichcotus me tenet.” It seems likely that the former of these was 
some relation of Dr. Benjamin Charior, or Carier, Archbishop Whitgift’s chaplain, 
of whom, and of his apostacy to Rome, Strype gives an account in his life of that 
primate. Perhaps the latter was related to Col. Chr. Whichcot, who had the custody 
of King Charles I. at Windsor, 


I do not know that this was the precise edition of Cesarius then used in Cam- 
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a table for hys studdie ij’ 
one pare of shoes. xvj* 
entring hys name into the buttrie 
a key for his chamb. dore 
a surplise buns ode ib iiij* 
24.decemb. . st vij4 
3l.decemb. . viij* 
28. Janua. .. ob. 
candell . ‘ je vj! 
solyng and mendyng hys shoes ‘ : xij 
hys lawndres at the anutiation . xxij* 
syz to the .24. of march . 
to hys tutor half a yeare ending at the , 
anittiation . . . 
4, 5%, 8%. ob. 
3].march [1576] «© vj? ob. 


7. aprill . chet vj? ob. 
mending shoes and soling ix4 
one pownde of candell iij4 


bridge, but as one object of publishing these accounts is to throw — on the studies 
of the time, and the comparative value assigned to different branches of learning, I 
think it may be worth while to give the commencement of a copy of verses which 
1s attached to the book under the title ‘‘ Ad Puerum liberalibus stvdiis operam 
' dantem hendecasyllabi parenetici.” It begins ;— 


“ Fac discas dialecticen sititor 
Syncere puer eruditionis. 
Quid nuge tibi proderunt canorse? 
Quid cognoscere Pegasi uolatum, 
Hortos Hesperidum, caput Meduse, 
Stymphali volucres, cruore Nessi 
Infectam tunicam, nouas in auras 
Tractum Cerberon Herculis catena, 
Ni discreueris atra candidis, et 
Falsis vera, probata fabulosis?” 


Von, XXXII,— November, 1847. 2N 
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[Page 25.} 
viij’ 
making one pare of h ee xvj* 
hys syz. 23. of June 
.235, 54, ob. 9°, 24, 
hys cémons to the .20, of Aug. for .17. wekes ix® ij¢ ob. 
debet .18*. 4%. ob. 
debet xx‘. 
cé. for one forthnyght before easter . : xiij 


.22. of septemb. a vj*® ob. 


29. septemb. . vj® ob. 
organon aristo. gre. . ‘ ij* 
lawndres at michel . xij? 
10, novemb. . vj? ob, 
17,novemb,. . vj? ob, 
24.novemb. . vj" ob. 

organon aristo. lati. ij® ij4 
one pare of shoes . xviij¢ 
syz. the 20. of decemb. . xi? ob. 


lawndres at christ. . xij? 
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tutor. ; . viij* 
58 24, ob. 3'. 9%. ob. 
sii. totalis viij' xviij® vij4 
debet—iij! xviij* |iij* 


payd 
[ The next page is entirely blank. | 
[ Page 27.] 
Waddyngham 
for iij yeards and a quarter of fresse ° iiij® ij* 
for the .1. volume of tullyes orations and 
Isocrates orations in greak . . iiij® 
lo the talor for makyng a cote &c iiij® 
cémons to the natyvity of christ [1570] xv* 
.2,pare ofshoes ij’ 
to the ussher att christ. ij’ 
vii) 
cloth for hys hosse and making > 
beomes, barber ij? 
385 54 
tothe usshersattmyd. . . . ij’ 
.2, pare of shoes and mendyng ij* v4 
lawndres att myd. . 
candells, ynck, fastyng nyghts xv? ob. 
hys cOmons to mydsdémer xXxxix® 
deb. 4! 6%. 14. ob. 
| payd 
.9, yeards of fresseforagowneandaJerkyng xv° 
co to michel. . xx’ ix? 
making his gowne and facing . . . xvij* 
one dublett . vij® 14 
one pare of hosse 
makyng hys Jerking and buttons, ij* 
3! 135 
one pare of shoes. . xiiij¢ 
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candell and suppers 
cd at ely to mydsdémer XXxxviij® vij4 


hys cd, att michel. . xviij® 
lawndres the same tyme . xij? 
ussher . 
for lining making and buttons &e fora cote iij* ge 
for 3 yeards et di. of fresse for his cote. iijs 
ussher christ. [1572] . . xi 


[Page 28.} 
comons at elye to hys departure sci. vitimo 
Janua 
for one pare of stokyngs and garters : 
agyrdyll and buttons. 
debet iij! x? 
lawndres 
one pare of hosse_ . 
a dublett 
cdmons in lent to cate [1573] 
1, 10*, 
paya 
lawndres at easter . ; 
aseton . 
episto. ad atti. 
dial. luci. 
ceesa, [see note before] 
one paper boke 
syzing the 29 of may 
cd. to the same tyme xiij® iiij¢ 
laundresatmyd. xx 
deb. 335 i 


syzing the .28. ofaug. . 44 ob. 
comons the same tyme. xiij* 4¢ 
laundres at mihel_ 
syzing the .4. decemb. . > xiijs 
lawndres .3. christ. 1573] 
his teacher for the whole yeare at christ. 

65. 
.3. yeards and a half of black fresse 
lining and buttons &e. 
making cote and stock. ° 
mending apparrell . 

84, 

payde. 
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receaved for hym of my vnele legarde the 
29. of Janua 1573, xl' whereof 
layd owt for bym as followethe 
for certan things in hys studie . 


2. pareof shoes .. 
lawndres at the aniti. . 
one pure of shoes. xvij4 
syz. the .28. maii [1574] xiij® x4 
his cd. for 18, wekes ending .28. maii x* 
[ Page 29.] 
lawndresat myd_, xvj@ 
gyven hym at his goeing home 
syzing to the 23. of Julie vij® 
comons the same tyme .. yij® 
jiij! iij4. 

delyveryd vnto hym ‘ xls 

hys c6 .22, april [1575] 
29. 0f May . xij4 


all ys quite and clere 


betwixt vs. 
[ The rest of the page is blank. 


“ 7 I do not know that one can say positively which of the numerous and various 

works of Johannis Sturmius is intended. He might have claims as a commentator 

on Cicero or on Aristotle; but it is most probable that his labours in dialectic pro- 

cured him the honour of this notice; at least we have proof that in the character of 
a logician, the great schoolmaster of Strasburgh was known at Cambridge. This 

appears from some lines prefixed, “ In annotationes Carteri,” in the edition of Seton’s 

work already noticed, by Thomas Drant, and perhaps it may interest some readers 

to see his list and estimate of many writers with whose works, it is likely, few Cam- 

bridge men of the present day are at all familiar. After a notice of some more 

ancient writers, the poet proceeds :— 


“ Agricole pulchrum est opus immortale Rodulphi 
Assidua versate manu studiosa inuentus, 
Aures atque animum comptus Perionias opplet, 
Res agit et dictis non deest facundia rebus. 
Sturmius ornato format sermone loquentes, 
Hic docet, hic discit vero distinguere falsum. 
Ammoniusque, et Matthisius, non multa locutus 
Psellius, Alexander, Boéthius, Hunnius, Hamo, 
Arborius, Faber, Cesarius, Hospinianus, 
Valerius, Niphus, Glareanus, Valla, Philippus, 
Gasperus et Crusius, Curio, Trapzunsius edunt. 
Quis recte, quis non, per me sub indice lis sit,” 
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Page 30. } 
Thomas Smyth. 1.Decemb 1575. 


-24.decemb. . ; vij* 
B3l.decemb. . viij* 
7. Janua. ; 
Siz the 23 decemb. xxiij* 
14. Janua. vij* 
21. Janua. vj" ob. 
28. Janua. . vj* ob. 
24. march ix¢ ob. 
hys tutor to the anitiation a° 

syz. to the. 24.of march ix® ob. 
31,march [1576] . vj‘ ob. 


t 
j 
4 
a 


7. Aprill vj ob. 
315 2¢ ob. 


receavyd aug. .13. . 
hys tutor at mydso. — viij? 
hys cémons to the 18 of aug. for 17 wekes vij* viij® 
hys syz. the 22. June. xij® iij4 
cé. 25 aug. ob. 
cd. 1. septemb. vj? ob. 
cd. 8. septemb ob. 
cd. one fortnyght before easter xiij? 
15. septeb. . . ob. 
22. septeb vj* ob. 
29. septemb. vj? ob. 
the 29 septemb. xij® vij4 
13. octob. ob. 
tutor at michel. vj® iiij* 
20. octo. ob. 
27. 0ctobh .. ob. 
3. novemb vj" ob. 
.10. novemb. . ob. 
}7novemb . vj* ob. 
24 novemb, ob. 
.l1.decemb. . v ob. 
syz the 21 decemb . : vij® ix? 
hys tutor at christ. . vj® viij4 


v! ij® ij* ob. 
payd [debet— xxij* ob. scored out. ] 
payd 
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hys syz. more the 21, decemb. ob, 
co. 3. wekes ending .9. of feb. . 
8s gd 
[Page 31.]} 
105 104 


payd 


519 


{ The remainder of this page and the whole of the three following are blank.] 


The next account is that of Henry Gates; and it ap 


to extend over the period between December, 1570, an 
latter part of August, 1573 ;— 


[Page 35. } 
henry gates .10. decemb. 1570. 

Receavyd at hys comyng ‘ . vj! xiij® 4¢ 
one pare of shoes and pantocles ij® ij? 
to the talor. ‘ ij? 
In the tyme of hys syknes xd 

for a gowne cloth & xxxvij® 44 
forasurples . 


hys co. and sy. to the 2, of march . xxxiij® ij* ob. 
5! 98 8. ob. [scored out. ] 


comons in the chamber .3. weks — 


comons one weke att golsborrowes_ . vi 
one pare ofshoes .. xj? 
hys tutor at the aniiti. . x’ 
lector. : xij? 
syz. 30 martii (1571) 


7! 10° 74 ob. debet 178 34 ob, 
receavyd of hys father att my beeing att 


a paper boke . : : ij’ 
abowe . ‘ xx? 


a service boke 


ears 
the 
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comons att gow]dsburrowes in lent two wekes 
lawndres att the aniti. . 
hyssaltyng . 
hys co. and syz. .2. 
578 G4 

one pare of stokes 
a dublett viij* 
one pare of hosse js 
an other dublett xiij® ij4 
mendyng hosse iiij* 

4. pare shoes iij* ix? 
lawndres att mydso. xx¢ 
lector the same tyme ij 
tutor the same tyme aes 
carterus [See before Note 


deb, 47° 74 


mendyng apparrell . 
a dublet and one pare of hosse vxj* vj? 
lector at mihel. 
cé. and syz. the 31. aug. lvjs ij* ob. 
for a hatt viij4 
17! 45 74 ob. debet vj! iij4 ob 
[Page 

tutor at michelmas . 
shoes 4. pare . 
.2. yeards and .3, quart. ‘fresse to mayk 

hyma Jerking . 
for tafatay for hys Jerking 3. do et di. of 

buttons, for sylk, fustion and makin, ., 


debet 7' 18. 5¢ ob 
18! 11° 94 ob. 
payd 

méding apparrell . 

«3. yeards of clothe fora gowne 

co. to the last of novemb. : 

4}, 
.3. pare of shoes, pantocles and pinsons® . 


#. * I do not remember to have met with this word before, except as the name of 
the well-known printer. Among the “ Accounts and Memoranda of Sir John 
Howard Kot. From A. D. 1463 to A. D, 1471,” printed by Mr. Botfield for the 
Roxburghe Club, at p. 541, and under the date 29 ay 1469, we find, 
“« The Kordewener] and the same day I payd to the Kordener 
is man Gyles for a peyer botewes 
And for a peyer schoes . wiijd 
And fora peyer pensones_. hiijd.” 
I presume that these were the same things, but what they were I have inet been 
able to find by consulting the common sources of information. 
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lawndres ; 


making his gowne, and facing yt w' cony, 
for lace, lynyng &c xix® 


a pare of cannons. . ij* 
mendyng apparrell . vs 
como, to the 28. of decemb . xvij’ iiij* ob. 
paper. viij* 
vill’ 
7! 65 24 ob. 
Si tota, . xxv! xiij® 
debet vij' xijs 
acapp. . ij> viij4 
co. and syz to last of febra. xxxviij® 
for a pare of nether stocks and cannons to ; 
47° 44 
-v. pare of shoes and méding 
co. inlent 
bowe and arrowes and a shoty ng glove o Je 
lector at myd. xij? 
cd. and syz. to the 30. of may 
7! 118 ix? 
one pare of netherstokes. 
tusculan questions . xij4 
tullies orations oi 
cesarius [ See before Note 6] xviij4 
[Page 37.] 
tullies retho. . xxij4 
horsshier to Lincoln vj4 
lector at michel. xij? 
lawndres angio off ge xx! 


521. 
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acapp . 


cd. to the 29, of aug. 
13! 175 6¢ ob 

J. pare shoes . ‘ 

one pare of botes 


one pare of pantocles and pinsons 
xiiij! viij® viij? 
payde 
one pare of shoes 
In hys sycknes 


fresse to make hym. a Jerking and one pair 
of slops 


more In hys sycknes 


one pare of bote hosse_. 
for lining, buttons, sylk, and making a 


Jerking and one pare of fresse slops 
ec}. the .28. of novemb. 


hystutoratchrist.  . 
4! 9, 2¢ 
one pare of shoes. 
for a pare of cannons ‘ 
lawndres at christ . 
for glazing hyschamb. . 
for hys cOmons in lent to the .15. of febru. 
6. weke ‘ 


for a dublet making buttons &e. 


co. to the .27.offebrua, . 
10! 8s 

one pare ofshoes . . « 
one pare of shooes . 
lector at midsom, . 
cé. 29. of may 

tutor at mydso, . 


[Page 38.] 
lawndres 
[two other months (this line scored out) 
16! ijs 74 


xl* ob. 


viijé 


3 
. 
Bes 
XV) 
ae: 
: lixs ixd 
x? 
a 
See | 
be 
xx! 
— ys 
XV) 
xx? 
xvj? 
xij‘ 
x* 
1s 
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receaved the .25. of aug. . ; : x! 
debet iiij ij* 7 
a pare of shoes xviij® 
7! 178 ob. 
receavyd .25.novemb. . iiij! 
receavyd more . 6° 84 
cOmons and syz.27.novemb, . lviS vij* ob. 
co. and syz. the 24, decemb. . xxié 


si.—22! 12* 84 recep. 
17! 68 84 debentur mihi v! vjé 


co. and syz. to the .26. offebrua. 
debet viij! ij’ 
payd. 
lawndres at the aniitia. 
comons in lent. xxx* 
co. and syz. 28, maii . xxxviij® ob. 
iij' 12% 5 ob, 
laundres atmyd. . xx! 
28. June cémons and syz. ‘ ‘ xv* ob, 
payd iiij! ix® iiij¢ 
payd 


for a studdie that he had of francis chester [no sum] 
comons and syzing the [scored out] 


co, and syz. to the 26, of march 


payd 
co. and syz, the 27, maii : ° . aa 
payd 
cd. and syz, the 26. of ~~ xj‘ ob. 
there ys more iij® iiij¢ 


he oweth yet for a studie . 
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[Page 39.) 
___ Andrewes 


novemb. . : yj* ob. 
17. novemb. . yj ob. 
24. novemb. . ° ob. 
syz. the 21. decemb. in. 
co, 4. wekes ending .9, of feb. 
ij* 


[ The remainder of this page, and the whole of the next, blank.} 

The next account is avowedly carried on from another book, 
and cautions us against the very natural supposition, that the 
dates at the several heads of the accounts were those of the ad- 
missions of the pupils. How long Rocer and Frances Datton 
had been there does not appear; but the portion of their ac- 
count now before us seems to extend over six years;—  —* 


[Page 41.] 
dalton 
dalton f 10, deeéb. 1570. 
receavyd by sir henry gates. 
they owght to me as the other 
lector att christ, bad ij 
.2. pares of shoes and méding mye 
there eG. and syz. to the .2. ofdecemb xxxv' iiij ob. 
for .2. of hosse x* 
for .2. fresse Jerkyngs and.slops 
keys for there chamber xe 
6. and syz. the .2.ofmarch . . 1¢ 
10! 1 iiij? ob. deb, 4! 1* 44 ob. 
. . ij 44 
4. pare of slooes and soling xj* 
receavyd the .6. of [1679 
to the lector att the aniti. 


suppers in lent vij* 
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orationes demosthe gre. . 
cd. and syz, to the .2. of xlij* v4 

3! 2° 84 debent.—4* ob. 
more in syz for dalton Ju. ‘ 
mendyng A va 
makyng .2. gownes and facing, ij? 
Receavyd att mydsd. 
4, pare of shoes and médyng < cet 
lawndresatmydsom. . . . . _ 
lectorthesametyme . . . 
a frame for one of these iij* 
.2. ethica. gre. viij¢ 
3! 94 ob. 
Ss and syz. to the 31 of aug. eee 
ys mans the same bisa (these two entries es 

and syz. the 31. aug. .  xxix® ob, 
scored out’] 
ortwo gowneclothsforthé. . . liij® x4 


20! 19* 2¢_deb,—3! 19° 24 


lawndres 
[Page 42.] 
shoes 4. pare and médyng 
sophocles gre... xx? 
‘debit, 4} 199 ja 
payd. 

to fellers for roger dalton the — of hys 

sycknes ‘ vi? vj? 


lucking owt two teth ij* 

for making two pare ofhosse . i ii? 

fower yeards of fresse for a Jerking and a 
ofslops.for frances . . 


cd and syz to the last of novemb. . ob. 


36* vj4 ob. 
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lawndres j ‘ ; xx? 
dalton se. E id 


syz. tothe lastoffeb. . v* ob. 
a pare of nether stokes. ij® viij4 


mendyng — iiij¢ 
one pare : xiiij? 
at easter (1572) xx? 
suppers In lent. viij? 
to wes e carier for ows to London a fether- : 
ij x? 
In Julye 
receavyd 
atable . . . 
lector at myd. xij? 
lawndres att myd. . 4 xx? 
acapp ‘ xviij@ 
syz. to the .30. ‘of may 
shoes .4. pare and méding 
méding apparrell . vj? 
setting vp a bed and a cord for the same . xiiij4 
one pare of hosse for francis ix’ 
to goodwyfe fortunus for roger being syck xix® 
lector at mihel. xij@ 
[Page 
and syz. the 28. aug. 


| 8! 12. 54 debet—85'! 5: 94. 
receavyd .15,octobh. . . 
deb.—25* 94, 


pare of shoes and pantocles iiij 
.2. pare of bootes . int” 


lawndres att mihel. iij® iiij4 
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syzing omittyd . 


cd. .28. novemb. . 
syz. .28. novemb. . 
lawndres at christ. . 


for glasing there chamb, and studye 


for two pare of shoes 


suppers in lent : 


syz. .27. feb. . ‘ 


lector at easter [1573] . : 


lector at midsémer . A ; ‘ 
receaved 


cémon and syzing the 29 0fmay 
for the younger his syz. . 
lawndres at myd. . ‘ 
tutor at mydsomer . : ° : 
wages at myd. 


debent iiij! ij* ix? 


lector michel. . 
wages michel, > 
receaved 


7! 14° 10¢ 
debet xviij* 
payd., 
wages christ. . mrt 
cd, 25 septemb. 
syz. .27. novemb. . 


lawndres at christ. . ; F ‘ 
syz. the .26. februa. ‘ 
hys wages at the anitiation. . 
lawndres at the aniitia. . ; ‘ 


syzing .28. maii [1574] ‘ ‘ 
wages at myd. 
debet .36* 8 ob. 


lawndres at . 
extra cd. .10. wekes 


syz. 23. Julie . ‘ ; 
debet .18* ob. 


vj® viij4 
iij® 

iij® iiij* 


xxviij® 84 
xij? 


iij® 

iiij® viij4 
xx 

xxvj* j ob. 
iij® iiij4 
xx? 

x* 

iij® iiij4 


xx4 

xj° 
4¢ 
xiij® iiij* 
viij® viij* 
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receavyd at hys coming againe 
Wagesatchrist.  . iij* 
extra cd. to the xviij* vij* 
syz. the 26. march se iij* x* 
wages at easter [1575] . iij* iiij* 
lawndres at the aniitiation 
syz. the 27 of may ; 

wages at mydsdmer 

wages at mihel,. . 


2. the 26, of Aug. 
cadres at mihel. 


syz. the 23, decemb. 

wages at christ. 

syz,24,march - . viij* v4 

syz. the June. [1576] 


wages at myd. and mihel. 
liveraies . ‘ 


Jawndres .3, quarters at mihel. 
expensa 4! 17° 3¢ ob, | 
recepta 4! 12*—-debet 5* 34 ob. 


The next page begins with a portion of the account of the 
(afterwards) celebrated Earl of Cumberland. But this, as I 
have before observed, will be more in place if added after the 
main — of which it is a continuation. 


Tam, 


S. R. Marrianp, 


cote! 
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CORRESPONDENCE: | 


Editor to remind his readers that he is not responsible for th union 


CURACIES WITH TITLE. 


Sir,—The following advertisement has been published in an Irish 
newspaper of large circulation :— . 


URACY with TITLE.—Any Graduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin, desirous of entering the . 
ministry, and who feels himself called to the work, ma 
have a Curacy in England in a rural ‘district, and wi 
an adequate stipend. Divinity Testamur not absolutely 
necessary. Address Rev, M, M., Sawyer’s, 7, St. Michael's 
alley, Cornhill, London. 


Will you allow me to call your attention to this document, as a 
f of the existence of a system highly injurious to clerical education, 
and particularly mischievous to the Irish church. 

Having been for many years a tutor in the University of Dublin, 
and an Assistant to the Regius Professor of Divinity, I may perhaps be 
excused if I venture to address you on this subject. For several years 

great efforts have been made in this university, with the appro- 
tion and co-operation of the Irish prelates, for the improvement of 
clerical education. Much still remains to be done; but of the diffi- 
culties with which we have to contend, there is none greater than the 
facility which exists, I know not where, or why, of obtaining “ curacies 
with title” in England. In many cases under-graduates of this’ uni- 
versity, who have never attended any Theological lectures, have ob- 
tained such curacies, without any reference being made to their college 
tutors, or to the heads of the university. More frequently graduates, 
who have had no other preparation than what the under-graduate 
course supplies, have been received and ordained in England: and not 
a few cases have come under my own knowledge, in which men, who 
have been rejected for insufficient answering at the Professor of Divi- 
nity’s examination, have gone over to England, and have obtained 
titles and curacies there, : 

The advertisement above quoted affords a proof, which we do not 
often meet with in so tangible a form, of the truth of what I say. In 
it a person, who calls himself “the Reverend M. M.,” and who there- 
fore, professes to be a clergyman, advertises for a graduate of Dublin, 
and promises to procure a curacy for any candidate who is “ desirous 
of entering the ministry,” without the “ Divinity Testamur,” (as he 
calls it,) which the University of Dublin, and the Irish bishops, have 
agreed to require from all candidates for holy orders, : 

Sometimes it has been thought that the facility with which unqua- 
lified men from this university have been assisted in obtaining curacies 


Vou. XXXIL.—November, 1847. 20 
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with title in England, arises from an ignorance of the regulations of our 
Divinity school. But “ the Rev. M. M.” cannot plead such ignorance : 
he evidently knows that we give a “ Divinity Testamur’” to students 
whom we regard as qualified to present themselves to the bishops for 
ordination: he evidently knows that this tesfamur is generally con- 
sidered to be essential; but he undertakes, nevertheless, to promise 
‘a curacy with title,” and, therefore, to procure ordination for those who 
are not so qualified. “The Divinity Testamur” (he says) ‘is not 
absolutely necessary :” all that he requires is, that the graduate should 
be “desirous of entering the ministry,’’ and should “ feel himself called 
to the work.” é 

I shall be very thankful if these remarks should méet the eye of 
any influential persons, who may have it in their power to remedy the 
evil I complain of; because it must be obvious that nothing can tend 
more directly to the encouragement of idlers, (not to speak of the 
temptation to hypocrisy and other unworthy motives,) than the exist- 
ence of a system such as the above advertisement implies. It is in- 
jurious also to the character of the University of Dublin and of the 
Irish church ; because such unfit persons have been but too commonly 
regarded as fair specimens of the Irish clergy; and I know by expe- 
rience, that the facility with which our graduates have obtained titles in 
England, without the regular college testimonials, has en acted 
as a discouragement even to the diligent and zealous student, by sug- 


gesting to him the possibility of obtaining a settlement in his profession 
without that expense and delay which the course of theological study 


required by the university demands. : 

I do not intend, by anything I have said, to make any objection to 
those students who, after graduating in this university, go ad eundem 
to Oxford or Cambridge, for the sake of diminishing the time 
necessary for a theological education here. Such students are re- 
ceived in England, not as graduates of Dublin, but as graduates. of 
an English Caivacilty they have complied with the rules of the 
university to which they have transferred themselves, and no objection 
can be made to them on the score of irregularity, however much it 
may appear to some to be desirable that the theological education 
7 ag by the three universities were assimilated, at least in point 

time. 
- But what I lament, as highly injurious to the church, is, that gra- 
duates of this university, having no ad eundem degree, or other con- 
nexion with either of the English universities, should be allowed to ob- 
tain curacies without the regular testimonium from the Regius Professor 
of Divinity of the University of Dublin, which in Ireland is absolutely 
necessary by the rules of the university, and which is considered 
essential by the Irish bisho 

It may be necessary, perhaps, to explain that this testimonium can 
be obtained by those graduates only, who after the completion of at 
least three years of the under-graduate course, reside for two aca- 
demic years, and who attend during that period the Prelections of 
the Professors of Divinity, and the catechetical instructions of their 
assistants. At the end of each year, also, they must undergo 
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an examination in the subjects brought before them at the lectures, and 
ine prescribed course of reading. 

Daring the first year, the students in divinity attend the lectures of 
Archbishop King and his assistants, and are examined at the end of 
the year in the four Gospels and the Epistle to the Romans in Greek, 
Paley’s Evidences, Butler’s Analogy, Bishop Newton on the Pro- 
phecies, Bishop Pearson on the Creed, and Archbishop Magee on the 
Atonement. 

During the second year, they must attend the lectures of the Regius 
Professor of Divinity and his assistants, and pass an examination in 
the following subjects. The Epistle to the Hebrews in Greek, Eccle- 
siastical History,* Wheatly on the Common Prayer, Archbishop 
Potter on Church Government,t Burnet on the Articles, and Bishop 
Taylor’s Preservative against Popery. ae 

This course of study is compulsory ; and without it no student can 
obtain the Divinity Testimonium, But there are also voluntary studies, 
in addition to the above, for which the University holds out great en- 
couragements. 

These are, Ist, The Hebrew Prizes, on the foundation of his Grace 
the Lord Primate, given to such divinity students as attend the lectures 
in Hebrew, and pass with credit the examinations held at the end of 
each term. A testimonium, signed by the Professor, is also given to 
such students as attend, for two academic years, the lectures delivered 
by him and his assistants, | i 

2ndly, The Regius Professor of Divinity’s Prizes,. The examination 
for these prizes requires a course of reading prescribed by the Professor 
on the following subjects : The Old and New Testament, Ecclesiastical 
History, and the Articles and Formularies of the Church. 

3rdly, Archbishop King’s Divinity Prizes, which are given to the 
best answerers in a course of reading prescribed by Archbishop King’s 
divinity lecturer, on the following subjects: the Greek Testament, 
Christian Evidences, and the Socinian Controversy. 

4thly, Dr. Downes’ Divinity Prizes, for a written composition on a 
theological subject, to be delivered before the two Professors of 
Divinity and the Professor of Oratory, for an extempore speech on a 
geet subject, to be delivered in the same way, and for reading 

e Liturgy. | 

Sthly, hie Elrington Theological Prize, established in memory of 
Dr. Thomas Elrington, late Lord Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns, for 
the best essay on a theological subject. | | 

6thly, Prizes given by the Professor of Biblical Greek, to the best 
answerers among the students in attendance upon his lectures, in the 
Greek of the Septuagint and the New Testament. | | 

7thly, The Berkeley Medals, founded by the celebrated Dr. George 
. Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, for the encouragement of Greek learning ; 
_ which will in fature be given to the best answerers in a course of 
reading selected from the Greek Ecclesiastical Historians. 


* Mr, Soames’s Edition of Mosheim is the text-book at present in use, 
+ Mr. Crosthwaite’s edition, 
202 
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’ Phis is abrief account of the t state of theological education 
inthe University of Dublin. 1 do not put it forward as perfect, or as 
being all that might be desired ; but it gives us, I think, some reason 
to expect, that those who obtain curacies in England, without the 
Divinity Testimonium of this University, should not be regarded 
as favourable specimens of the attainments and learning of the Irish 
I remain, Sir, your faithful servant, 


Trinity College, Dublin. dames H. Tono. 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford. By Charles A. Ogilvie, D.D,, 
Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology. London, Parker, 8vo, pp. 131. 


In the preface to this volume, Dr. Ogilvie states, that in publishing 
these Sermons, he is desirous “of making known, beyond that com- 
paratively limited sphere of operation which, within the university has 
been assigned to him, his opinions, principles, and feelings. He thinks 
that the members of the Church of England in general have a right 
to demand, and have a deep interest in learning, in what spirit and 
to what effect Candidates for Holy Orders of the University of Ox- 
ford, who, at the present momentous crisis, place themselves under his 
guidance, are advised and instructed. As in addressing the whole 
body of academic youth from the pulpit, he was neither able nor 
willing to forget his own peculiar relation to those of the congrega- 
tion, who already had been, or were likely to become, hearers of his 
lectures ; so he would fain be understood, through these pages, to 

ive a loud and public utterance to sentiments, which he has occasion 

rom time to time to state and enforce in his more private intercourse 
with the stu:lents of theology.” 

It will readily be understood from this extract, that the Discourses 
contained in this volume refer to subjects connected with the opinions 
and practices of Dr. Pusey’s party ; and most sound members of our 
church will feel thankful, that Dr. Ogilvie has taken this opportunity 
of expressing, in plain and distinct language, his disapproval of 
matters, on which it is most desirable that the sentiments of a person 
holding his position in the university should be known to the public. 
These are not times in which the public ought to be left in uncer- 
tainty, with respect to the light in which those, to whom such respon- 
sibilities are entrusted, regard the teaching and practices of Dr. Pusey 


_and his friends. Things have gone quite too far to admit of delicacy, 
_and forbearance, and reserve. We have taken occasion last month to 
» state our view of the necessity of authoritative interference. _Mean- 
‘time, it is not the less the duty of individuals oceupying stations of such 


- Pnfluence, to come forward, as Dr. Ogilvie has done, to bear their tes- 


‘timony against an erroneous and mischievous system, and to warn the 
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youth of the university against a description of teaching which must 
end in producing infidels or Romanists,—and, most probably, in many. 
instances, both one and the other;—though the transition from the fana- 
ticism of Dr. Pusey’s adaptations to infidelity is by no means difficult or 
unlikely, whether the unhappy victim should ever pass through the in+ 
termediate state of Romanism or not. With this remark, we proceed 
to lay before the reader the following extract from Dr. Ogilvie’s 
second sermon, on Redeeming the time :— | 


“ It will not be denied by any person of reflection, that every past age has 
been distinguished—that every future age is likely to be distinguished—by 
forms of evil, peculiar to itself, Moralists and divines have often been dis- 
posed to draw darkly-coloured pictures, and to make even unfair representa- 
~ tions of the abounding iniquity, which they were themselves compelled to wit- 

ness. And when we survey the scene of things around us, we are sometimes 

tempted to conciude that sin was never before so flagrant and so triumphant. 
An inference of this sort, however, would be hasty and inaccurate. A calm 
consideration of the subject may lead us to discover, in the testimony as well 
of other times as of our own, decisive proof of the existence of one and the 
same amount of evil, varying only with varying circumstances in’ kind and 
quality, What, indeed, are the kind and quality of those evils, with which we 
ourselves have to contend, it nearly concerns us to ascertain; since some 
powerful motives, prompted by the duty of ‘ redeeming the time,’ and some 
valuuble methods of discharging the same duty, may for ourselves depend upon 
that knowledge. From an attempt to enumerate and classify the prevailing - 
evils of our own days and of our own country, | shall, on the present occa- 
sion, refrain; contenting myself with the notice of a single instance, which is 
deeply interesting for every one of ourselves, because closely connected with 
the pursuits and inquiries of a place like this. Let their attention, diverted for 
a while from the contemplation of other forms of evil, be steadily fixed upon a 
general indifference to truth manifested in a neglect of the eternal and unchange- 
able distinction between right and wrong ; in a disregard of the revealed word and 
will of God, as the unerring guide of opinion and of practice ; and ina deliberate 
preference to that standard of the ingenious subtleties of human reason, of the dreams 
Jancy, of the internal persuasions of a deluded spirit or a disordered imagination. 
hither can we turn our eyes without beholding the disastrous results of first 
overlooking and then forgetting the boundaries that separate truth from false- 
hood, right from wrong ; without perceiving that uprighiness and plain-dealing 
are on every hand yielding and giving way to equivocation and fraudulent con- 
cealment? Who amongst us is not familiar with examples of language em- 
ployed for the purpose rather of disguising than of sincerely expressing the 
meaning of the speaker or writer, who uses it?) Who has not to mourn over 
Instances that have been presented to his view, of appeals seemingly earnest, 
_ of reasonings apparently implying a firm conviction in the minds of those who 
uttered them, suddenly and coolly recalled, as if they had been put forth in jest 
or to try experiments on the credulity and implicit obedience of eager fol- 
lowers Who cannot remember attempts to nullify the effect of confutation 
of error in one direction, by alleging the miserable pretext of unfairness in leav- 
ing unnoticed error, it may be grave and serious error, in another or opposite 
Girection; as if truth, in every instance, were not important; as ifan unmunity 
for errors of all descriptions were to be proclaimed, until all could. be alike at- 
tacked, combated and conquered? Who bas not had occasion to deplore the 
smooth apologies which he has heard for sin, as if it were but mistake ; for 
abandonment of the safe posicion in a pure and’ apostolical Church, as-if it 
were a change to be calmly contemplated ; for open renunciation, under the 
name of heresies, and with accompanying anathemas, of the means of. grace and 
of the doctrines of our Communion, as if such renunciation might be by ,us 
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held to be no biameable breach of Christian brotherhood? Verily from our- 
selves, as from the people of Gop of old,‘ Judgment is turned away backward, 
and justice standeth afar off; for truth is fallen in the street, and equity cannot 
enter. Yea, truth faileth; and he that departeth from evil maketh himself a 
prey;’ exposes himself to scorn and derision—is, in short, as the margin reads, 
‘accounted mad.’ Woefully and irrecoverably will the precious talent of time 
be by us squandered away, sacrificed and lost, if we, misled by the fatal influ- 
ence of an insidious and wide-spreading indifference to ¢ruth, spend our lives 
in a retrograde movement from the region of light, in which, by the signal 
mercy of Gop, we have been placed, to the land of darkness and the shadow 
of death ; from the simplicity and purity of the Gospel of our Gop and Saviour 
to the mazes and perplexity of philosophy, falsely so called; or to the super- 
stitions and corruptions of a Church, which the stern demands of duty—of 
duty clearly apprehended by enlightened consciences, and thoroughly under- 
stood by well-informed and vigorous minds—caused our forefathers to quit, 
and from which they achieved for us a freedom not to be surrendered without 
grievous sin. Perilous, indeed, is the transition from one existing state of 
knowledge and of privilege either to Infidelity, on the one hand, or to Roman- 
ism, on the other: if indeed, the transition, in both cases, is not rather to be 
accounted virtually the same. For the declaration, awful as it is, must be 
firmly, although with heartfelt sorrow, made; that the system of Rome, ac- 
cepted by those who have been trained in the lessons of our own Church, and 
formed, by the very course of their education, to an acquaintance with Holy 
Scripture, and to a just exercise of the reasoning powers, can be regarded in 
no other light than as affording a temporary refuge for minds enfeebled and 
perverted, and already prepared, by the processes through which they have 
passed, to plunge, ere long, into the illimitable and unfathomable gulph of an 
universal Scepticism. They who have once persuaded themselves, after a 
course of rash speculation, and of what they call free inquiry, that there is no 
resting place between Romanism and Infidelity, whether they think of it or 
not, stand, even in their pause at what they deem the former of the tro er- 
tremes, on the very verge of the /atter. They who have once undertaken to 
defend and support the cause of Rome on principles of their own invention, on 
theories either contrived by themselves, or borrowed from questionable sources, 
are little likely to retain their hold of that portion of religious truth, or that 
share of religious consolation, which even a corrupt and degenerate Church has 
yielded, and can yield, to her humble-minded and devout members—to mem- 
bers who, from the prepossessions of education, from ignorance and want of 
opportunity, have never questioned her claims or doubted her authority. The 
Divine mercy may interpose to recal even a wayward wanderer from the fold 
of Cnatst; and for a// wanderers we are justified in lifting the voice of inter- 
cession. But who shall be so bold as to calculate on such interference in be- 
half of those who have wantonly thrown away the defences of their piety, and 
cut off from themselves and from others, whom they have misled, all fair chance 
of retreat to the firm stable ground of rational argument or evidence, and of 


Inspired Scripture?” (p. 36—41.) 

These observations will, we are persuaded, commend themselves to 
the judgment of our readers. Repeatedly, in this Magazine, we have 
expressed our conviction, that the real evil of the school of which Mr. 
Newman and Dr. Pusey have been the founders, is not so much ¢he pe- 
culiar form of error and superstition they have laboured to inculcate, as 
that general disregard of truth itself, and that confusion of the distince- 
tions of honesty and fair-dealing, which are infinitely more destructive 
to morals and religion than any particular error or superstition what- 
ever, And it is with no little gratification that we find the same view 
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of the evil of their system put forth by Dr. Ogilvie, from the pulpit 

of the university, in such clear and well-considered language. 
In the conclusion of the same discourse, Dr. Ogilvie takes occasion 

to warn his hearers and readers against Dr. Pusey’s devotional works. 


“ In ‘ these dangerous days,’ you have need to ‘ walk warily,’ in respect even 
of the moments which you set apart for devotional exercises. You may mis- 
apply these very moments, which ought to be chiefly instrumental in enabling 
you to‘ redeem the time,’ to an end altogether opposite. Remember that it is 

sible to make unity the object of your prayers in a spirit, and by methods 
that fatally tend to foment divisions among brethren of the same Communion, 
and to cause an approximation, first of sympathy, and then of sentiments and 
conduct, towards those who are involved in perilous error. Remember that it 
is very possible, in a retirement sought with the purest intentions, and meant 
to be devoted to the highest purposes, to copy the vain repetitions, the unscrip- 
tural invocations, the superstitious ceremonies, of which all traces have been 
banished from our Formularies, and to which no kind or degree of sanction is 
given by our own Church.” 


The allusion in this passage is explained by the following note, in 
which Dr. Ogilvie points out Dr. Pusey’s Secret Society, his Adap- 
tations, and his proposal for a Commentary on the Bible, as the mat- 
ters he had in view, and against which he felt it right to warn the 
younger portion of the university. 


** This sermon was preached shortly after an attempt to circulate widely a 
little tract, entitled ‘ Mutual Intercession,’ dated ‘ Feast of St. Luke, 1845,’ and 
referring to a Tract, similar in size, entitled ‘ Prayers for Unity and Guidance 
into the Truth,’ of the date of 1841. Connected with the dispersion of these 
Tracts was an invitation, addressed to such as might wish their names to be 
registered with a view to combined intercession, to apply by letter to one of 
two resident Members of the University, who were expressly mentioned. The 
Author was impelled, by a solemn sense of duty, to lift his warning voice in 
the Pulpit against what he considered a very objectionable attempt to mislead 
his younger brethren. And through these pages he deliberately repeats a cau- 
tion, which he believes not yet to have become unnecessary. For, the later of 
the Tracts, to which this Note alludes, had been preceded and has been fol- 
lowed by certain Devotional Works, announced as to be not fewer than 
Twenty-four in number, when the whole Series, under the three distinctions of 
Published, In the Press, and Contemplated, shall be completed. They are 
mostly borrowed from what is called the Continental, and adapted to the use of 
what in like manner is called the English Church ; as if for the purpose of em- 
ploying language that may confound the notions of our people and hide from 
them the irreconcilable differences between Popery and Anglican Protestant- 
ism. Upon a judgment, formed from Five of the whole Series, which have 
been thoroughly examined, they seem to the present Author to be of all means 
that can possibly be employed the most likely to prove effectual in substituting, for 
@ sound and Scriptural piety, disordered fancies, and a fanatical spirit: and so in 
preparing the way for a blind acceptance of the doctrines and superstitions of the 
Church of Rome, as long as the dream of Imagination can be indulged ; ulti- 
mately, for a scornful rejection of all vital godliness, on the part of those who ma: 
be expected to awake to the lamentable imposture, which they shall have for a sohile 
too successfully practised on themselves. 

“A proposal to publish a Commentary on the Bible for general use has re- 
cently come forth from the same quarter, from which the above-named Publi- 
cations have issued and are issuing. The subject is here noticed, in order that 
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an earnest appeal may be made to such readers of these pages (if such there 
be) as have either inclination or power to encourage the design. Before they 
lend any aid, they are entreated to consider maturely how a work of this sort 
will be executed under the auspices of the Editor of those Adaptations of 
Romish Manuals of Devotion, which are already before the public ; and by the 
hands of persons, who have lately enjoyed or at present enjoy his confidence.” 


It is extremely difficult to know in what terms to speak of this pro- 
posal of a Commentary. The manner in which the text of Scripture 
is treated in Dr. Pusey’s Adaptations must satisfy all who reverence 
the Word of God, of his total unfitness for such an undertaking: while 
the project of publishing the Commentary by subscription, and conceal- 
ing the names of the subscribers, appears too like his former attempt to 
collect the materials for a secret society, and seduce unsuspecting per- 
sons to commit themselves to schemes but partially developed, and 
involve themselves in the responsibilities of a confederacy, where each 
person is kept in ignorance of the names, and characters, and acts of his 
associates. That such associations are capable of being used to pro- 
mote unacknowledged and objectionable designs is obvious. While, 
on the other hand, it seems wholly impossible to conjecture, to what 
good purpose, or with what justifiable motive, such secrecy and con- 
cealment could be resorted to by any right-minded person. 

In the third sermon, which is on Conscience, are some extremely 
valuable cbservations. Of these we can only extract some. which 
refer to the abuse that has been made of the appeal to conscience by 
the recent converts to Romanism. Having remarked that certain 
conditions must be observed before any one can have any right to 
plead conscience in justification of his conduct or plans; and that 
when these conditions are not observed, it is not conscience, in the 
proper sense of the word, which has been called into action, Dr. 
Ogilvie proceeds to show, that when feeling, impulse, or momentary 
consciousness take the place of the judging faculty, it isan abuse of 
language, not less flagrant than fraught with danger of various sorts, 


to speak of conscience, as if it were the authority by which the con- 
duct is directed. 


“When, indeed, we hear a violator of the Divine law, in any conspicuous 
instance of moral conduct, apologize for himself by saying that Ais own conscience 
acquits him, and straightway infer the rectitude of his conduct from what he 
calls the approval of his conscience, we are startled by the glaring impropriety 
of his language, and without hesitation conclude that he either woefully de- 
ceives himself or is desirous of imposing upon others. But we do not suffi- 
ciently consider that there are instances, in which the principle of misapplica- 
tion is the same, although the degree is different; and of these there is one, 
which the circumstances of our own times force upon our notice. It is the 
case of an educated and well-instructed member of our own Church, going 
over to the Church of Rome, and defending his change of religious profession 
on the plea of conscience. This change, momentous in nature and in result, is 
by us seen to have been rashly hazarded and then feebly excused, as well by 
the parties making it as by the defenders of their conduct, whom they have left 
behind, By both the term ‘ Conscience’ has been readily employed and accom- 
modated to their purpose. * The conscience of the convert to Rome is satisfied. 
Who, then, has a right to find fault? The conscience within approves. What 
voice of censure from without is to be much, if at all, regarded ?’ 
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« Meanwhile there has been no attempt to show that the requisite twofold 
condition has been fulfilled—that the ¢wo separate acts, which every exercise 
of the faculty of conscience implies, have been performed. It was not after 
the manner of some modern Apologists, whom it bas been our misfortune to 
hear, that the Fathers of our Church, in a former season of rebuke and trial 
somewhat resembling our own, were accustomed to think and speak on this 
painful subject. 7 

«For such of our Church,’ (says the great and good Bishop Bull,) ‘ that 
have been informed of the gross errors which the Church of Rome hath deter- 
mined for Articles of Faith, and yet shall leave our Communion and follow the 
guidance of that Church upon the account of her infallibility, 1 fear they are 
in the pumber of those miserable persons, described by the Apostle, who are 
given up to strong delusions that they may believe a lie. That which follows 
in the text I dread to mention. Gop avert it from them.’ 

‘And an eminent cotemporary of Bishop Bull’s, implicated still more than 
he was in the controversy lately revived amongst ourselves, on one memorable 
oceasion remarks :* 

“«] dare answer for the salvation of all those who, continuing in our 
Church, do live up to the principles of it ; but 1 dare answer nothing for them 
who, being brought up in this Church and having so great opportunitics given them 
of knowing the truth, do yet depart from it. I pray God they may be able to 
answer for themselves.’ 

“Tf, in borrowing the language, we can catch aught of the spirit of these 
distinguished Prelates, the burning and shining lights of a distant age, we shall 
make charitable allowance for our brethren betrayed into error and sin; we 
shall sincerely grieve over their apostasy—we shall earnestly pray for their re- 
covery ; but we shall, at the same time, firmly refuse to listen to their plea of 
conscientious conviction. We have as yet heard nothing, cither from them- 
selves or from their Apologists, which can justify us in sanctioning so gross an 
abuse of language, and in risking the serious consequences of that abuse. In 
the meantime, what we have really heard leads us to ascribe the perversion 
which we deplore, to far other influences than the dictates of a well-informed 
and enlightened conscience. A wounded sensibility—a fondness for excitement 
of feeling indulged for a while on the very verge of those limits, which divide 
the Church of England from orthodox Dissenters,—a love of novelty, only so 
much the more readily and the more eagerly gratifying itself, as its objects 
have been ancient errors and superstitions recalled—a morbid sense of the lack 
of sympathy in one quarter, and of its abundance in another—a predominance 
of imagination and a consequent admiration of art, as the handmaid of religion 
—a deference to the authority and an imitation of the example of some self- 
chosen guide :—these have all been assigned as causes to account for such in- 
stances of change of religious profession as we have recently witnessed ; and 
there is no doubt that they have been justly assigned. As little can it be 
doubted that the statement of them, made, whether by the parties themselves, 
or by their friends, calls for a candid construction of motives, mingled with 
pity for the infirmities of our common nature, which neither genius nor learn- 
log nor a reverential temper can secure from waywardness and fanaticism, 
from folly and from sin. Not one of the alleged causes or excuses, however, 
connects the step of transition from our communion to that of Rome with con- 
science. On the contrary, it may easily be seen, how every one of them has a 
tendency to check the activity, to weaken the influence, to extinguish the light 
of conscience. 

“The controversy between the Church of England and the Church of Rome 
turns not upon any secondary or minor poi#t—not upon the schismatical re- 
lation of the one church to the other in this realm—not upon this or that ine 


* In a note, Dr. Ogilvie observes, “ The passage here quoted is from the sermon 
which drew down upon Archbishop Sharpe the displeasure of James II,” 
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stance of superiority of the one system over the other—but upon the grand, the 
momentous question, whether or not the Church of Rome is chargeable with 
corruptions, in doctrine and in practice, which render communion with her, sin- 
ful and therefore perilous to the soul.* The Church of England, from the date 
of the Reformation, has maintained, and ever hereafter must maintain her 
ground, on the affirmative answer to this question. They who quit her com- 
munion and pass over to that of Rome, for conscience sake, must have proved to 
their own satisfaction, and must be able to assign to others some proof that 
the answer ought to be negative. We own that every sincere and earnest 
attempt to bring out and to exhibit such proof, demands our patient and for- 
bearing consideration. At the same time, we well know that all, which is of 
the nature—all, which can pretend to the character—of proof, in this instance, 
has been over and over again alleged and refuted: that it has never yet recom- 
mended—that it never can recommend itself to the sound reason of a well-dis- 
ciplined and well-instructed mind: that it is accepted only where ignorance, 
prepossession and prejudice prevail—where there is some moral defect or some 
intellectual flaw. When, indeed, any can come forward and satisfy us that 
they have, with the utmost sincerity and diligence, inquired after the Divine 
will—when they can assure us that, to their apprehension, the plain dictates 
of that will bid them go over to Rome, we shall be disposed to pity them on 
account of their mistake; but shall be ready to allow that we, after all, are 
incompetent judges of their circumstances. We shall confess that for their 
improvement of the opportunities of acquiring knowledge, which they have en- 
joyed ; for their upright and faithful discharge of the duty of using and apply- 
ing that knowledge, they are answerable, not to us, their frail and fallible 
fellow-creatures, but to Him alone, from whom they have derived alike their 
external advantages and their mental capacities. ‘To their own Master they 
stand or fall.’ If we cannot, in this case, altogether dispute their right to 
plead conscience ; if we are willing to own that what conscience to them dictates, 
they are bound to do, we have yet to remind both them and ourselves, that even 
a conscientious persuasion is far from being, in and of itself, a guarantee of rec- 
titude of decision ; and that the moral agent, in one sense obliged to follow 
the light that is in him, is responsible for the cure, which he has applied, to 
keep that candle of the Lorp clear, and to surround it with an atmosphere, 
favourable to the brilliancy and the diffusion of its beams.” 


We trust that the good sense and moderation of these remarks will 
be considered a sufficient apology for the length of this extract, if any 
be needed. A more deceptive plea than that of conscience cannot be 
imagined,—and those who urge it as their justification of going over 
to the Roman communion, if they were but candid to themselves, must 
own, that it is just as often, and with fully as much show of reason, 
alleged by those who forsake our church for the communion of some 
form of Protestant dissent. In both cases the justification is the same, 
and almost in the same terms. They tell us, that they have followed 
the direction of conscience, and the peace and enjoyment they have 
felt, since they have made the change, is a proof that they were right 
in making it. 

In another of these sermons, there will be found some very valuable 


* “*The Christian religion is the same to both the Church of Rome and the 
Protestants. But they differ in the same religion. And the difference is in certain 
gross corruptions, to the very endangering of salvation, which each side says the 
other is guilty Laup’s Conf. with Fisher, p. 317. Aninvaluable 
work, with which it is to be feared that many forward disputaris of our own times, 
on the one hand extolling and on the other decrying its great Author, are very 
imperfectly, if at all, acquainted.” 
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remarks on the Romish doctrines of Infallibility and Penance, with 
reference, of course, to the party who are now misleading so many 
persons by their endeavours to introduce the Romish practice and 
theory of confession into our church. But that is a subject to which 
we shall probably have occasion to return, And in the meantime, we 
have much gratification in recommending this admirable and well- 
timed volume of discourses as one of the most useful books which can 
be put into the hands of a young man at the present crisis, and one 
which no true friend of the church can read, without a feeling of gra- 
titude, that the chair of Pastoral Theology is filled by so wise, so 
honest, and so affectionate a teacher. 


A History of the Architecture ¥ the ie | Church of St. Alban, with especial 
tructure. 


reference to the Norman y J. C, Buckler and C, A, Buckler. 
London: Longmans. 8vo. pp. 168. 


An extremely interesting work, and calculated to prove most useful 
to those who study Ecclesiastical Architecture, professionally and as 
antiquarians. The authors state in the preface that this volume, 
“devoted more particularly to an inquiry into the history of the 
Norman Architecture of the Abbey Church of St. Alban, is the 
fulfilment of an intention intimated so long since as the year 1833, 
in a letter upon the same subject, published in the pages of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. From that time until now, this venerable and 
very interesting structure has engaged the attention of the writers, 
but not without intervals of considerable length, occasioned by em- 
ployment of a more urgent nature: the delay, however, has proved 
beneficial, inasmuch as it has afforded ample opportunities for repeated 
examinations of the building, and mature investigations of those 
portions of its earlier architecture which remain, and much of which 
is so singularly intermingled with later works of different ages, that 
too great care could not have been bestowed in collecting evidence in 
support of the notion that the figure or ground plan of this Church 
did, when entire, exceed both in form and dimensions the opinion 
current upon the subject. The testimony presented to view, although 
quite sufficient to lead a careful observer to imagine that much of 
the building has been effaced, must nevertheless be allowed to have 
been far too incomplete to prove satisfactory and conclusive upon the 
question without the assistance to be derived from the labour of 
opening the ground around and within the walls; and the authors, 
having brought their various memoranda with respect to the edifice 
in its present condition above ground to a close, obtained permission 
during the course of the last summer and autumn, to pursue their 
researches beneath the pavement, and within the soil, which in the 
course of time has accumulated on the outside of the walls.” 

This experiment was rewarded by the discovery of the foundations 
of the two towers which originally stood at the western extremities of 
the aisles, and extended the breadth of the west front to 155 feet. 
But the experiment is noticed here chiefly as a proof of the zeal with 
which the authors of this volume have pursued their researches, The 
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work is largely illustrated by drawings, principally in explanation of 
the manner in which the details of the Norman church were con- 
structed. The progressive alterations and embellishments of the fabric 
are elucidated by ample references to the works of Matthew Paris. 


The Choral Responses and Litanies of the United Church of England and Ireland. 
Collected from Authentic Sources, by the Rev. John Jebb, A.M., Rector 
of Peterstow, Herefordshire. London: Bell. Folio, pp. 142. 


Tuis volume forms the commencement of a work in the preparation 
of which Mr. Jebb has been engaged for several years, and on which 
he has bestowed great labour and research. Some years ago it oc- 
curred to some persons that it would be desirable to collect and pub- 
lish the different modes of chanting the service which have been 
handed down by tradition and are preserved in the cathedrals. On 
this idea assuming a more definite form, it appeared advisable also to 
add to this collection of traditionary modes and harmonies, those old 
arrangements which exist in manuscript or have been printed in books 
now rarely to be met with. Mr. Jebb having undertaken this task 
at the solicitation of those to whom his habits of patient research and 
his fondness for everything connected with cathedral music pointed 
him out as peculiarly qualified to edit such a work, his inquiries soon 
led him to the discovery that the materials for the projected volume 
were far more abundant than had been at first supposed. in conse- 
quence of this, he was obliged to confine himself in this volume to the 
publication of those modes which have been committed to writing, and 
which he has found in unpublished manuscripts, or reprinted from old 
printed books. In a subsequent volume he purposes “to insert the 
ordinary and traditional uses, whether unisonal or harmonized, of our 
several choirs, and to add a series of documents, now obsolete, because 
unsuited to our present Prayer-book.” 

To prove the value of the present volume to the cathedral choir 
and to the musical antiquarian, it is unnecessary to do more than enu- 
merate the contents. 

The series commences with the different settings of Tallis’s Responses 
and Litany. They are first given as they were published by Dr. Boyce. 
This setting is followed by a transcript of one in four parts (two Altos, 
Tenor and Bass,) from a MS. by Dean Aldrich in the Library of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Then follows the arrangement performed in Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, on the great festivals. To this succeeds two 
copies of the Litany in five parts, from MSS. by Dean Aldrich; and 
the Litany in four parts, from a MS. formerly belonging to Mr. Gran- 
ville Sharp, now in the possession of Dr. Rimbault. Next is a copy 
of the Preces, Responses, and Litany, in four parts, from the Tudway 
Collection, These different arrangements of Tallis’s service are fol- 
lowed by Bird’s Preces and Responses from the Christ Church MS., 
and his Litany from a MS. at Ely ; and another setting of his Preces 
from a MS. at Durham);—the Preces by Orlando Gibbons, and by 
William Smithe (organist of Durham from 1588 to 1598), both from 
MSS, at Durham: Tomkin’s Preces, from a work printed in 1668 
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the Durham Sunday Preces : Day’s rere printed in 1565 and 1560, 
and supposed to be composed by Robert Stone, a gentleman of Ed- 
ward the Sixth’s chapel: Loosemore’s Litany, from a MS. at Ely: 
King’s Litany, from MSS. at New College, and at Hereford: Wan- 
less’s magnificent Litany, as Mr. Jebb truly calls it; Wanless was 
organist of York in 1695. Three copies, from different MSS., are given 
of this Litany. ‘These are followed by two settings of the Latin © 
Litany, and the Commemoration Responses used at New College and 
at Magdalen College. The volume concludes with an Appendix, 
containing some matters which are more fitly removed from the body 
of the work. Altogether this volume cannot be regarded in any other 
light than as a most curious and valuable accession to the library of 
our ecclesiastical music, and the student is under no small obligations 
to Mr. Jebb for the very great labour and expense he must have. 
bestowed in collecting his materials from such a variety of sources, and 
publishing so many specimens of choral music, which have-hitherto 
been totally unknown to the great majority of ecclesiastical musicians. 
The work is very handsomely printed, and we shall look with much 
anxiety for the appearance of the second volume. 


Cathedral Music: consisting of Services and Anthems selected from the Books of 
the different Cathedrals, from the Aldrich, the Tudway, the Fitzwilliam Manu- 
script Collections, and from the Library in the Music School at Oxford ; now 
first printed in score, and edited, with an accompaniment for the Organ, by 
Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D., &c. Vol. I. London: Chappell. Folio, 
pp. 311. 


Tuts is the commencement of a collection of Cathedral Music, in- 
tended to form a Supplement to the works of Boyce and Arnold, and 
consisting entirely of Services and Anthems not contained in either 
of those collections. The present volume is confined to Services; 
and the result of a very careful examination of its contents is the 
conviction that, as far as it has gone, it is incomparably the most 
valuable collection which has appeared since Dr. Arnold's; and we 
are not sure whether it would not be more just to say, since Dr. 
Boyce’s. It contains an Evening Service by Dr. Christopher Tye, 
(in G minor,) from the Tudway Collection ; a Morning and Evening 
Service (in G,) by Peter Rogers, (1620,) from a MS. in Westminster 
Abbey ; Dr. Creyghton’s Service, (in E flat,) from the Aldrich Col- 
lection ; two Services, [Te Deum and Jubilate] by Jeremiah Clarke, 
(one in G, the other in C minor,) from MSS. in the editor’s posses- 
sion; Hilton’s Services, (in G minor,) from a MS. in Westminster 
Abbey ; Wise’s beautiful Evening Service, (in E flat,) from the Tud- 
way Collection; Kelway’s Evening Service, (in B minor,) from a 
MS. in New College; Barrow’s Service, (in F,) from a MS. belong- 
ing to Mr. Hawes; Cooke’s Evening Service, (in C,) from a MS, in the 
editor's possession ; two most masterly Services by Dr. Croft, the one 
in A, from a MS. in Christ Church, Oxford, and that in B, from a MS. 
in Dean Aldrich’s handwriting ; Dean’s Te Deum and Jubilate, (in A,) 
from the old Part Books in St, Paul's Cathedral; Nares’s Te Deum 
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and Jubilate, (in D,) from a MS. in the editor's collection ; and Ben- 
jamin Rogers’ Evening Service, (in A minor,) from a MS. formerly 
belonging to Magdalen College, Oxford. 

It is to be hoped that the publisher of this work will receive that 
encouragement it so well deserves. A number of most admirable 
Services—for example, Charles King’s Service in D, Mr. Walsh's 
Service, Wise’s Communion Services, and many others—have never 
yet been printed ;—more than enough of compositions of the highest 
standard of excellence to fill a collection as large as Dr. Boyce’s: and 
it is really to be regretted that the works of so many of our greatest 
masters should to this moment remain exposed to all the chances of 
being irretrievably lost, which must be the fate of compositions, some 
of which exist only in the cathedral part books, and some only in a 
single MS. score. Looking at our ecclesiastical music merely as a 
subject of historical inquiry, the materials for prosecuting the study 
which have as yet been placed within the student’s reach are com- 
paratively scanty. 


The Chronological Scripture Atlas :; containing a complete series of Maps eluci- 
datory of the Sacred History ; illustrating also the principal epochs in the 
Ecclesiastical History of Christendom, and the condition of the Holy Land 
from the earliest ages to the present day: an Elaborate Chart of General 
History, with a comparative Index and Concordance of all the Scripture Oc- 
currences of the places. London: Bagster. Small 4to, pp. 46, xv. 


Tuts volume contains fourteen maps besides the table of Comparative 
Chronology. Each map is accompanied by a chapter of Geogra- 
phical and Historical Illustrations, and at the end is the Geographical 
Index, and the Appendix, consisting of the “ names of places whose 
occurrences in Scripture were too numerous to be inserted in the 
alphabet of the Geographical Index,” both of which are extremely use- 
ful. The maps are very neatly engraved, and will be found con- 
venient helps in studying the historical books of Scripture. It may 
be as well to mention that the route of the Exodus is in agreement 
with the views of Dr. Robinson, for the refutation of which we may 


refer to the extract given ina former number from Dr. Wilson’s 
Lands of the Bible. 


A Synopsis of Criticismsupon those passages of the Old Testament, in which Modern 
Commentators have differed from the Authorized Version ; together with an 
Explanation of various difficulties in the Hebrew and English Texts. By 
the Rev. Richard A. F. Barrett, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Vol. L1., Part 11. London: Longmans. 8vo, pp. 505—1007. 


We have already recommended this publication so strongly, that it is 
unnecessary to do more at present than to express our gratification at 
Mr. Barrett's having proceeded so far in his laborious undertaking. 
This part, which completes the second volume, carries the work to the 
end of the Second Book of Kings. It is certainly one of the most 
useful books which has appeared for many years. 
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The Image Worship of the Church of Rome proved to be contrary to Hol any ° 
rey the pm and Discipline of the Primitive Church, and og a ve 
contradictory and irreconcilable doctrines within the Church of Rome itself. 
By J. Endell Tyler, B.D., Rector of St. Giles in the Fields, and Canon 
Residentiary of St. Paul’s. London: Rivington. 8vo, pp. 283. 


Ir is not too much to say of this volume, and it would be difficult to 
give it higher praise, that it deserves to take place among the standard 
works of our divines on the Romish Controversy. It is indeed a most 
seasonable book, and possesses the great value of being written in a 
style which renders it suitable for the purpose of being put into the 
hands of any moderately educated person. On that account, clergy- 
men whose flocks are in danger of being perverted to Romanism, will 
find it a book extremely well adapted for general reading. It goes 
throughout on the broad principles of Scripture, common sense, and 
common honesty, and is at the same time written with great kindness 
and temper, and a total absence of the bitterness which has too fre- 
quently prevented the opponents of Romanism from doing as much 
good as their cause, and their facts, and even their arguments, should 
have enabled them to do. 

Perhaps this point of the idolatry of the Church of Rome is as strik- 
ing an illustration of our meaning as any we could mention. For what- 
ever injury may have been done to the cause of truth by violence and 
intemperance of language, the great truth that the Church of Rome 
has fatally erred in respect of image worship, and that her doctrine 
and practice approach so near to paganism as to put the souls of her 
people into such peril as it is fearful to contemplate, is as clearly 
taught by our most sober divines as it ever was by the most intem- 
perate. “ For adoration of images,’ says Archbishop Laud, in his 
incomparable answer to Fisher, “the ancient church knew it not. 
And the modern Church of Rome is too like to paganism in the prac- 
tice of it, and driven to scarce intelligible subtilties in her servants’ 
writings that defend it; and this without any care had of millions of 
souls, unable to understand her subtilties or shun her practice.” This 
point Mr. Tyler has treated with great ability, and shown that there 
isno ground whatever for the distinction the Council of Trent has 
endeavoured to make between the Romish and the pagan doctrine. 
Having quoted the decree of the Council, that “ the images of Christ, 
and the Virgin Mother of God, and other saints are to be most espe- 
cially had and retained in churches, and to them due honour and 
veneration is to be offered,” he says :-— 

“ To this decree are added, by way of explanation, the following sentences, 
which on various accounts require our especial attention in this place, before 
we examine the decree itself as to its true intent and meaning :— 

*** Not because any divinity or virtue is believed to be in them, on account 
of which they are to be worshipped, or because anything is to be asked from 
them, or because trust is to be placed in images, as was formerly done by the 
Gentiles, who placed their hope in idols, but since the honour which is shown 
to them is referred to the prototypes which they represent; so that by the 


images which we kiss, and before which we uncover our head, and fall pros- 
trate, we adore Christ, and venerate the saints whose likeness they bear--a 
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point sanctioned against the oppugners of images by the decrees of councils, 
and most especially the second Synod of Nice. ; 
“On these explanations it must be observed, that, from the very first intro- 
duction of image-worship into the Church of Christ, its advocates have ever 
laboured with especial anxiety to establish a distinction between the worship 
of images in the Christian Church, and the worship of idols by the heathen. 


e This anxiety has been naturally felt in order, if by any means, to escape from 
a the prohibitions and denunciations of Holy Scripture against the making of 
Wy any image, the likeness of any being in heaven or earth, for the purpose of 


worshipping it; and to escape also from the strong language which the earliest 
Fathers of the Church uniformly employed against idol or image worship. 
i Various heve been the subtle and refined distinctions by which it has been 
| attempted to establish the difference ; of these abundant specimens may be 
7 seen in Cardinal Bellarmins's treatises on the subject. But the distinctions 
chiefly relied on, from the Second Synod of Nice down to the Council of Trent, 
(which, as above, refers to that synod by name,) is this: that the heathen 
: worshipped the material idols of wood, or stone, or brass, as being not the 
a representatives of unseen deities, but as being themselves gods; and that, 
E placing their trust in those visible and tangible idols, they did not refer their 
worship of the idol to the unseen deity whom it represented; whereas in the 
Christian Church the worshipper regards the image as the representative of a 
Ry saint or of God, and offers his worship beyond and through the image, to the 
divine or holy being whom it represents. 

“* Now this is a most palpable fallacy. It is grounded upon an assumption, 
not only without foundation, but absolutely contradictory to the most sure evi- 
dence of Scripture and of heathen times. The subject is of great importance, 
and will repay a patient and fair investigation, the result of which will be a 
conviction, that, instead of the worship of idols by tthe heathen and the wor- 
ship of images by Christians being in this respect different, they are identi- 
4 cally the same ; that there is no such distinction maintainable between them— 

both being equally contrary to God’s word, and both equally condemned by 
the doctrine and practice of the primitive Church of Christ."—pp. 43—45. 


In the following chapter he proceeds with the proof of this as- 
sertion 


‘* That multitudes in the pagan world were so ignorant and blinded as to 
look only to their idols, without further reference to any unseen spiritual being 
whom those images visibly represented, there can be no doubt; but just so 
does Polydore Vergil say, when recording a state of things of which he was 
an eye-witness, that multitudes of Christians who frequented the images in his 
time, did, in consequence of the neglect of their spiritual teachers and pastors, 
place their trust in the images more than in the spiritual beings whom those 
images represented ; and just so does the prophet Isaiah most powerfully and 
graphically portray the perversion and blindness of a pagan, who could fall 
down to a block of his own workmanship from the stock of a tree of his own 
rearing. But that the priests and the people in the heathen world generally 
regarded the idol as the visible representation of an absent and unseen deity, 

whose anger they must deprecate and whose favour they must propitiate, is 
made evident by all we learn, not only from the records of the ancient heathen 
world, but also from what we read even in the Holy Scriptures themselves and 

th in the Fathers of the primitive church. 
8 “\ If for example we look to that wonderful display of omnipotence, when 
8 the Most High vindicated His own honour and exalted His glorious name 
above the fabled deities of paganism by the instrumentality and at the prayer 
of his faithful servant Elijah, we find, that, so far from the worshippers of 
Baal addressing their prayers to his idol without intending them to pass on 
through that outward form to the invisible power represented by it, they had 
not, as is evident, any visible idol at all before them, The image of Baal, 
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together with other statues, was in the temple of Baal, and was not removed 
till eighteen years afterwards, when Jehu destroyed it. The people came toge- 
ther to meet Elijah at Mount Carmel, and there builded an altar in an open 
space, and there they prayed to an invisible and absent deity. The irony of 
the prophet is unintelligible, if we for a moment suppose they were addressing 
their cries to an image. It refers to a sensible, rational, and actively engaged 
Being. Instead of pointing to the object of their prayer as a deaf, and dumb, 
and motionless, and insensible material object, (having eyes yet seeing not, 
having ears yet hearing not, having a mouth yet speaking not, having feet yet 
walking not, with all of which defects in their idol Elijah might naturally and 
with power have upbraided the worshippers of Baal, had they then been calling 
upon an image of wood or stone,) he bids them renew and recite louder their 
appeals and cries to him, because he was in some distant place, too much en- 
gaged with mental and bodily employments, or too much wearied, to listen to 
their prayers already offered. ‘The prophets of Baal.... called on the name of 
Baal from morning until noon, saying, O Baal, hear us.’ ‘ But there was no 
voice, nor any that answered. And it came to pass that at noon Elijah mocked 
them, and said, Cry aloud, for he is a god; either he is talking, or he is pur- 
suing, or heis in a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awakened.’ 
This false god, to whom in the open air on Mount Carmel they offered their 
prayers and cried aloud, cutting themselves with knives and lancets till the blood 
gushed out upon them, was worshipped before his idol in the temple subse- 
quently destroyed by Jehu; and to say that these idolaters looked habitually 
to nothing, to no invisible being, beyond the wooden or stone image, is to con- 
tradict the most palpable evidence of this whole transaction. The heathen 
worshipped before the idol, believing the deity to be more immediately present 
there; just as the Romanists worship before the image of our blessed Saviour ; 
but certainly there is no reason for saying that the heathen, more than the 
Romanists, looked not beyond the visible image. 

If, again, we direct our attention to the brief but most interesting and 
instructive account of what took place at Lystra immediately on the miraculous 
restoration of the lame man, the same inference must follow. The people, 
convinced that nothing short of divine power could, by a word, effect so won- 
derful and instantaneous a cure, shouted, in the speech of Lycaonia, * The gods 
are come down to us in the likeness of men!’ And they called Barnabas, 
Jupiter, and Paul, Mercury. The statue of Jupiter was before their city; and 
what did the priest of that image and the people do? They did not hurry to 
offer sacrifice to the image, now that they believed the original and hitherto 
unseen deity, of which that was the visible representative, to be before their 
eyes. The image, as the memorial of its absent and invisible prototype, they 
no longer regarded ; but they hastened to the gates of the house where Paul 
and Barnabas were, with oxen and garlands, to offer sacrifice to them as the 
original powers, the image of one of whom was especially worshipped before 
their city. Had they habitually regarded the image as the god whom they 
worshipped and in whom they trusted, their conduct is strange and unaccount- 
able; if they habitually intended their worship to pass beyond the image to 
the original,—the prototype,—the living being represented by it, their be- 
haviour is plain, and intelligible, and natural. 

“ Another example we have in the case of the opposition to the Apostles 
raised in Ephesus by Demetrius the silversmith, who wrought the silver chapels 
and shrines for the images of Diana. The people of Ephesus boasted that 
they were worshippers of the great goddess Diana, and especially of that 
image of her which (as their mythology fabled) fell down frém Jupiter. But, 
with the same voice, they shouted, that all Asia and the world worshipped the 
same Diana,—not the image that fell down from Jupiter and was kept in her 
temple at Ephesus, but that Diana whose images Demetrius made for her 
shrines, and whose images were to be found in every city around. The divinity 
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was one, though they worshipped before and through unnumbered images ; just 
as the advocates of image worship adore the same Virgin, whether the image 
before which they fall is at Rome, or Einsiedlin, or Loretto, or any other 
favourite place of her worship. 

“ And this is the precise view presented to us by those Christian writers 
who argued with the heathen against their idol worship. Lactantius, for ex- 
ample, in his elaborate work against false religion and every species of idolatry, 
having summed up an argument thus—‘ What madness, then, is it for men to 
make things which they must afterwards fear, or to fear what they have made!’ 
quotes the answer, excuse, defence, or explanation usually made by idolaters 
in this time, when charged with worshipping and adoring insensible and life- 
less images, that he might expose its futility. This defence and explanation is 
entirely identifiable with the defence and explanation made throughout by the 
Second Council of Nice and by the Council of Trent, and from that time foes 
to our own days. It may, moreover, be observed in passing, though the fact 
belongs to a later branch of our inquiry, that the ancient Christian writers 
speak of the image worship of the heathen in such unqualified terms (without 
making any distinctions or exceptions as to the images of saints, and the 
Virgin, and Christ), as not to leave any room for doubt, that, when they wrote, 
images had gained no place in the worship of Christians. Their sweeping 
condemnation of material objects of worship is aniversal; and their language, 
in pronouncing that condemnation, is equally applicable to the images wor- 
shipped in Christian churches now, and to the idols worshipped in the pagan 
temples then. The plea, or defence, made by idol worshippers, as cited by 
Lactantius, is this :—‘ We fear not the things which we form and fashion, but 
those Beings to whose image and likeness they are formed and fashioned, and 
to whose names they are consecrated.’ "—pp. 46—51. 


In nothing, indeed, has the hardihood of Romish Controversialists 
been more strikingly displayed than in their management of this ques- 
tion. Calmly considered, their assertions and arguments cannot stand 
for an instant. Nor is there a possibility of defending the Church of 
Rome by the example of primitive antiquity. Mr. Tyler has given 
an elaborate examination of the early ecclesiastical writers down to 
the seventh century, and this is the sum of his observations :— 


“ Having seen that image-worship, so far from resting on any foundation of 
Holy Scripture, rans counter to the spirit of God's commands t roughout, we 
might well let the matter rest there; for when we have once ascertained the 
mind and will of our heavenly Lawgiver, all human authority will not weigh 
as a grain of dust in the balance of the sanctuary. But it has ever been,—and 
always must be—a satisfaction of very high value, to be confirmed in the 
view which we take of the doctrines and law of the Bible, by finding it coin- 
cide with the teaching and practice of the Primitive Church; to be assured 
that the principles on which we frame and regulate our own worship of 
Almighty God are identifiable with those which, in the ages next to the Apos- 
tolic, guided the saints, and martyrs, and confessors, and the faithful at large 
as a body, in their devotions; that, when we worship the God of our fathers, 
though it be after the way which the Church of Rome calls heresy, yet, in 
very deed and truth, we are treading the path along which the footsteps, not 
only of the Apostles, but of their successors also, are visible throughout. It 
is indeed our satisfaction, and a constant well-spring of thankfulness to the 
Divine Founder of our faith and hope, to trace those marks of pure and primi- 
tive worship in any department of the doctrines and practice of our church. 
But in no one point does the voice of antiquity speak with a more certain 
sound, than on the subject of our present inquiry; in no one point does it 
bear more unequivocal witness to the fact, that we of the Church of England 
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have retained the precious trust of the old religion, and that the Church of 
Rome has embraced an innovation—not a development, as their innovations 
have of late been called, but a dangerous and unhallowed novelty— never heard 
of in the Primitive Church, except to be condemned, and never suffered to obtain 
a footing among Christians, till the corruptions of Paganism (finding too ready 
and willing a response in fallen human nature) succeeded in mingling them- 
selves stealthily with the pure and simple institutions of the gospel, and in 
bringing down again its spiritual worship to a level with the associations of 
heathenism. 

“The transition of heathen converts from a religion in which they had 
worshipped the fabled gods of their country, represented by their idols, to a 
religion in which, though the objects were changed, the mode of worship was 
the same, (the images of Christ, and the Virgin Mother, and the saints, being 
substituted for the material forms of their ‘gods many and lords many,’) 
was much. more easy transition, far less disturbing to their prejudices and 
habits, than an entire change from the outward adoration of various visible 
and material objects, to the spiritual worship of one only and invisible God. 
On the ever fatal principle of doing evil that good may come, instead of perse- 
vering in the right course, with uncompromising firmness and patience, wait- 
ing for God’s good time to bring about His merciful designs in His,own way, 
Christian teachers at length began to yield, and gradually to accommodate the 
worship of the Church to the wishes of those who were on those terms more 
ready to adopt it. But these innovations were no sooner attempted in any of 
the churches, than solemn protests arose against them on every side; and 
voices loud and clear were heard in the East and re-echoed from the West, 
recalling those who had already been misled back to the ancient and primitive 
worship, and warning the rest of the faithful to resist the temptation, and to 
remain unsbaken in their adherence to the service of Almighty God, as it had 
been delivered down from the first. 

“At length, after image-worship had been again and again forbidden and 
condemned by saints, and bishops, and councils, it was (as we have already 
seen) established by the Second Council of Nice, which was opened by the 
Patriarch of Constantinople in person, and attended by the Roman pontiff 
through his two representatives. But even the very emperor (Constantine V.,) 
in whose name, conjointly with his mother Irene’s, (who held the reins of 
government during his minority,) the council was held, no sooner came to 
man’s estate, than he professed his adherence to the ancient worship, and set 
at nought the decrees of the council. We have already adverted to the re- 
peated struggles by which Christian nobles, and bishops, and kings in Ger- 
many, France, and England, strove to protect their own churches against the 
enforcement of the papal decrees on this subject. But they were unavailing. 
The fatal innovation prevailed through the dark ages, gaining strength more 
and more, till the era of the Reformation. 

“ These observations, however, are only prefatory to our examination of the 
evidence of the earliest records of the church, through the first five centuries 
and more, on the subject of image-worship. 

Pf is evidence seems to offer itself to our consideration under three points 
of view :— 

“First. The total absence of any intimation that images were admitted into 
the churches as objects of religious veneration. 

“ Secondly. The full, free, unguarded, and unreserved condemnation of the 
worship paid by the heathen to images, couched in such universally compre- 
hensive language, together with such reasonings, and illustrations, as must 
have required exceptions to be made, and distinctions and illustrations to be 
appended, had the writers been aware that images of our Saviour, of the 
Virgin, of angels, and saints, exis:ed in the churches, or were worshipped by 
their fellow Christians, 
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“Thirdly. The positive condemnation of images as soon as they began to 
appear, by contemporary teachers and writers, and by councils, as well in the 
East as in the West.”—pp. 109—112. 


These propositions Mr. Tyler most clearly demonstrates. But we 
must refer the reader to the volume itself. We must content our- 
selves with quoting his conclusion, which we apprehend will be felt to 
justify our commendation of the temper with which he writes, 


“‘ Before we conclude these reflections on the image-worship of the Church 
of Rome, we would, with all respect, but with all firmness, address a few 
words to each of two dissimilar classes in our own communion. 

“ First, on those who may be importuned to renounce their allegiance to 
the Church of England, and take refuge in Rome, we would urge the impera- 
tive duty of examining thoroughly and repeatedly, sparing neither time nor 
pains, the reality of the doctrine and the discipline of the Church of Rome on 
the subject of image-worship. They will be told that even the use of images 
is not enjoined, but only recommended as an useful and wholesome help to 
devotion, and that the charge of adoring them is an unfounded and malicious 
calumny ; at all events, that the use of them is an open question, and will be 
left as a matter of religious indifference for the adoption or rejection of each 
convert individually. The very same statements and arguments which were 
made at the commencement of the present century by Dr. Milner, in his work 
entitled ‘The End of Religious Controversy,’ and which are still industriously 
circulated in new editions of that book, will be employed in every form best 
fitted to captivate the unwary. With all the tone of unbounded liberality of 
sentiment, a snare the most dangerous will be laid for the generous and con- 
fiding spirit of youth; and that snare will be so skilfully concealed under the 

most specious fallacies, that we cannot wonder if it should prove fatal to such 
as expose themselves to the wiles of the temptation, and dally with the tempter, 
before they have duly possessed themselves of the power of detecting the fal- 
lacies, and extricating themselves from the snare. Let us take, for example, 
a passage on the subject before us, contained in the 34th letter of that work. 
The writer says, ‘ It isa point agreed upon among Catholic doctors and divines, 
that the memorials of religion form no essential part of it. Hence, if you 
should become a Catholic, as | pray God you may, I shall never ask you if 
you have a pious picture or relic, or so much as a crucifix in your possession ; 
but then I trust, after the declarations I have made, that you will not account 
me an idolater, should you see such things in my oratory or study, or should 
you observe how tenacious I am of my crucifix in particular.’ To this pas- 
sage Dr. Milner appends the following sentence by way of note :—‘ The 
learned Petavius says, We must lay it down as a principle, that images are to 
be reckoned among things adiaphora (indifferent) which do not belong to the 
substance of religion, and which the church may retain or take away as she 
judges best.’ 

“* How deceiving and misleading a guide is such a passage as this! how full 
is it of treacherous fallacy! ‘The writer is one individual speaking to another 
individual ; and, although what he says may be true of the Church of Rome 
in her legislative character, yet, in the only sense in which it could apply to 
an individual, it is not true. To that church, image-worship in the abstract 
may be a thing indifferent, and she might (but for the Council of Trent) with- 
draw her decrees concerning it at her pleasure; yet to an individual member 
of that church, it is not a thing indifferent, and he cannot accept it or reject it 
at his plensure. The Church of Rome herself is bound by the decrees of the 
Tridentine Council; and those decrees enact,—that images are by all means 
to be retained, and to be treated with the veneration due ; and till the decrees 
of that council be reversed, and the Missal, Breviary, and Pontifical be reformed, 
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that is, till Rome herself be changed,—image-worship cannot become a 
thing indifferent; it is prescribed by the Church of Rome, and must be prac- 
tised by every one who binds himself to pay dutiful allegiance to that 
church. 

“Those who are tempted by such fair promises and plausible statements, 
and extenuating representations, must be cautioned against the peril to which 
they expose themselves, if they give too hasty heed to them. Image-worship 
is not the only superstitious practice which persons, before their conversion, 
have been persuaded to regard as a thing indifferent, but the entire adoption 
of which, after they had been i:retrievably taken captive, they have to their 
confusion found to be an indispensable condition of full communion with Rome. 
The worship of the Virgin Mary was lately so understood by one who after- 
wards was dismayed by an authoritative announcement, that nothing short of 
the repetition of the entire Litany of the Virgin could be accepted as a pass- 
port to the receiving of the holy communion. It has come to the knowledge 
of the writer of these pages, that the mental distress and perplexity of several 
persons lately labouring under similar struggles are great in the extreme ; avd 
that their earnest entreaties that their friends would offer prayers at the throne 
of grace in their behalf are in the highest degree importunate and affecting. 
May God enlighten and comfort them, bringing them back to the truth! 

“ But surely, before any one allows himself to be enticed to renounce his 
baptism in the Church of England, and to espouse Rome, with all that Rome 
imposes and exacts, it is his bounden duty to God and man, and to his own 
soul, to investigate the whole truth ; not to dwell (as many have done to their 
bane) on the imperfections of his own communion, (knowing that imperfections 
are inseparable from everything, how divine soever, which is committed to 
human vessels,) nor, under plea of escaping from such imperfections, rashly 
to adopt a religion which may in some points show more goodly to the sight, 
and be more fair to look upon, but which has a secret canker at the heart. On 
many, the discovery of that canker bursts suddenly and too late; and very few 
indeed, after discovering it, can summon strength of mind and courage enough 
to break off their fetters, to confess that they have been deceived, and to return 
to the fold which, in an evil hour, they deserted. The large majority are, 
before that discovery, inextricably entangled by the arts of Rome, which prove 
themselves far more potent than the fabled spells of the enchanter. The descent 
is easy, and many are seduced to tread the downward path of superstition ; 
the return is of all things most difficult, and, but for the omnipotence of divine 
grace, might, indeed, be pronounced impossible. 

‘To those among us, on the other hand, who are already adequately alive 
to the corruptions with which Romanism, through the lapse of ages, has 
overlaid the religion of our blessed Saviour, and who sensibly feel the peril 
of idolatry, to which the superstition of image-worship exposes the soul, 
stealthily seducing it from the simple worship, spiritual and primitive, of the 
Gospel, to a religion in which our fallen nature has mingled with pure 
Christianity much of the baneful poison of heathenism, we would urge a dif- 
ferent consideration. On them we would affectionately impress the duty of 
not mistaking in themselves indignation and zeal against religious errors for a 
genuine and generous love of the truth, or for an exalted and purified devotion 
of the soul to heaven. 

‘God's mercy has bestowed on us the blessing of a more primitive faith 
and of a more scriptural Liturgy: we are indeed members of a church more 
apostolical and evangelical than the church to which those persons have 
strayed, whose sad defection we lament. But the merciful privilege which we 
enjoy brings with it increased responsibilities. It well becomes us all to take 
good heed, lest even the worshippers of images, with all their errors, rise up 
in the judgment at the last and condemn us. This they may do, if, with all 
our greater advantages, our faith do not approve itself as more steadfast and 
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unfeigned ; if our hope be not at once more sure, and more purifying ; if our 
charity be not more fervent and more comprehensive. They unhappily per- 
suade themselves to have recourse (in aid, as they say, of their devotion) to 
those innovations and superstitions which we discard as unjustifiable, unworthy, 
and distrustful inventions of degenerate human nature, and in the holiest of 
man's duties, when the gracious Founder of our faith has Himself provided for 
us whatever is necessary for the soul’s well-being and its progress towards 
heaven. For this they may obtain pardon, because Omniscience may pro- 
nounce them to have persevered in their superstition ignorantly in misbelief. 
But how shall we escape, either the displeasure of Almighty God or the cen- 
sures of our own conscience, if, with all the appliances of the Gospel provided 
for our use, spiritual and heavenly as they come fresh from the Divine trea- 
sure-house, neither bound by the shackles of superstition, nor checked by the 
corruptions of man’s device, we do not show forth His praise by a more 
ardent piety and a more holy life? How can we satisfy our duty to our 
heavenly Benefactor, and to his Church, the keeper and witness of the truth, 
if we do not honestly, yet humbly, give proof of the spiritual and primitive 
integrity and holiness of our principles, by a more steady and calm, and at the 
same time a more zealous and energetic devotion of our whole selves, body, 
mind, and spirit, to the work of our heavenly Master, which, indeed, is none 
other than the work of our salvation? How can we become or continue an 
acceptable people in his sight, unless we strive by prayer and self-denial and 
the best exertion of every faculty, as long as it is His good pleasure that we 
sojourn here, to increase daily in his Holy Spirit more and more, having our 
conversation daily more and more in heaven, and as we walk with God on 
earth in faith, and hope, and love, conforming ourselves daily more and more 
to the likeness of His ever blessed Son, ‘ the image of the invisible God.’ "— 
pp. 278—283. 


DR. PUSEY AND THE “ TABLET.” 


Ir is not likely that the publications of Dr. Pusey and his eclectic 
system of theology would remain unnoticed by the organs of the 
Romish party in this country. We have never charged Dr. 
Pusey with wishing or advising his disciples to leave the chureh 
and join the Romish communion. We do not believe that he is 
in the habit of giving such advice. We doubt if he ever does, 
and those who imagine that he does so, appear to us not only 
to misunderstand his system, but very greatly to underrate the 
evils of it. No very extensive mischief is likely to be done by a 
clergyman recommending people to become dissenters. The 
inconsistency is so glaring that few persons could retain respect 
for suchan adviser. The evil of his system consists in the fact, 
that, with an unbridled licence of private judgment to which there 
is scarcely a parallel in the history of sectarianism, he is vir- 
tually and in point of fact remodelling Christianity itself to suit 
his extraordinary notions and theories; he is labouring to raise 
up within the church a body of persons, who will be neither 
Romanists nor Protestants, although approximating so much 
nearer to the former than the latter description, that if he should 
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retain any considerable number of his disciples in external com- 
munion with our church, it will be more than any one can ex- 
pect who possesses any knowledge of human nature, or has much 
acquaintance with the history of sectarianism. The obvious ten- 
dency of his Romanizing their views and practices to the utmost 
limit which he has yet arrived at himself, is that which he has 
already experienced in so many instances to be the result— 
namely, that having brought them to the very verge of apostasy, 
he has no power or influence sufficient to keep them from taking 
the final step. No doubt it is better it should be so. But we can- 
not conceive, how any person in his senses can expect that an 
earnest and religious mind, embracing all the doctrines which Dr. 
Pusey has published in his adaptations, and conforming to the 
semi-popish methods of devotion which he is in the habit of re- 
commending in those pernicious publications, will rest satisfied 
with this tantum-non Romanism, to which no church under 
heaven can give sanction or encouragement ;—which Rome looks 
on with infinitely less favour (except as a transition state), than 
the most determined protestantism of invincible ignorance,—and 
which the English church must regard as a state of inexpressibly 
greater peril to the soul of the individual, than the Romanism of 
one born and educated in a Roman-catholic country. That 
the tendency of his teaching is understood and appreciated by 
the Roman Catholics, is plain from some articles which have ap- 
peared in their organ, the Tablet newspaper. From one, which 
has been reprinted in the English Churchman of September 30th, 
we give the following extracts:— 


“ Dr, Pusey is well known by name ; those who know him person- 
ally are not likely to question the perfect integrity of his moral cha- 
racter, however much they may lament the marvellous obliquity of his 
intellect. We are quite satisfied that he never absolutely advised any 
one to leave his communion for the Catholic Church, for his whole 
energies are unhappily wasted in fruitless efforts to retain people in it. 
We say fruitless efforts, for hitherto those who consult him in their reli- 
gious difficulties find their way to the Church, not because he sends them, 
or shows to them the way, but because of the strangeness of the rea- 
soning by which he labours to keep them in their sins,”’ 

“ His systematic trampling on all ecclesiastical proprieties—to say 
nothing of law—in his capacity of a Confessor to. those who require 
his help, whether they belong to his congregation or not—whether they 

or be not even of his own diocese—makes it almost a matter ot 
certainty that his future career, unless he returns to the Church, will be 
what one of his admiring disciples has already called him, ‘ the founder of 
our sect.’ He may find himself driven, like John Wesley, to be the 
unwilling instrament by which another heresy assumes a definite and 
visible form, We are very sorry to suggest such a calamity as this, 
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but we see no help for it; and we see no possibility but one of pre- 
venting it. 

“ Here is a simple Clergyman without cure of souls—and we be- 
lieve, one who never had any—constituted into a practical Bishop. 
Without faculties, he hears confessions in London, Exeter, and Oxford 
—probably in opposition to the wishes of the three Bishops whom the 
civil power has appointed over those districts. He teaches a system 
of religion which his Church repudiates ; which no member of it ever held 
before him; which he cannot find in any Christian doctor ; and which 
we really believe every heretic, from Simon Magus to this day, would 
instantly disown and condemn. He has constituted himself, by the 
force of circumstances, to be a judge of all Churches and of all doc- 
trines, and his followers receive his oracles as proceeding from the 
mouth ofan Apostle. Nothing is now wanting to the perfect organi- 
zation of a new sect but a formal defiance to the Bishop :—in practice 
his followers are already separate from their brethren, in feeling much 
more so, They compel the Church which hates them to tolerate them, 
not by her own ee but by the pressure of Parliamentary sta- 
tutes. There they stay in a Church which they despise and invariably 


ridicule ; make sport of her very nakedness, and then call themselves her 
most dutiful and true children.” 


We hope that those dissenters, who have endeavoured to iden- 
tify Dr. Pusey’s opinions with those of the Church of England 
will learn more candour and justice from this testimony of those 
who know that they are not sanctioned by her, but that she re- 
pudiates them. 

In the Tablet of October 16th, the following article appeared, 
in which Dr. Pusey’s adaptations, and his practices with regard 
to confession and other points of his ascetic discipline, are made 
the subject of some observations which deserve attention. 


DR. PUSEY, 


“A very masterly pamphlet, just printed and privately circulated,* 
has the following remarks on Dr. Pusey :— 


“« Dr, Pusey’s recent advertisement to his ‘ Adaptation’ of the 
Paradise of the Soul, is one of the most remarkable instances of the 
manner in which @ person can escape from the authority of all living 
bodies under the veil of submitting to antiquity. In this advertisement 
Dr, P. does not seem to be aware that he is determining, on his own 
authority, some of the most difficult and most disputed questions, and 
then on this, his own view, judging all persons and bodies, and even 
the saints themselves. He thinks it not at all presumptuous to assume, 
or indeed to say, that he has mastered the very mind of antiquity— 
that ‘her thoughts, her faith, her exposition of Scripture, are his ;’ 


* “Some Account of the Reasons of my Conversion to the Catholic Church. By 
a late Clergyman of the Anglican Communion.” 
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not at all presumptuous to say, that his own Church is defective ac- 
cording to this standard, and to supply what she has omitted; not at 
all presumptuous to say, that the Saints have erred by excess, and 
that, having ‘ lived in a system partly unsanctioned by Scripture and 
antiquity,’ they will be glad to see the errors that clave to them here 
removed by this standard! He cannot see that his opinions on all 
these points are disputed: that he has the authority of the wisest and 
best against him, and the majority of all bodies against him ; he cannot 
see, in fact, that, while professedly ‘submitting to antiquity,’ he is 
actually constituting himself the judge of Churches and Saints.’ 

« Such, we think, will be the judgment passed on Dr. Pusey’s present 
conduct towards the Catholic Church, and towards all those who are 
disposed to enter her pale, by almost all unprejudiced persons, whether 
Catholics or Protestants. If the reports which are current respecting 
his present ideas of what he may himself lawfully do, be in any degree 
correct, Dr. Pusey is unquestionably incurring a fearful respousibility, 
from which we feel assured that he would be the first to shrink, could 
he view the matter with the eyes of any man not absolutely pledged 
to uphold Anglicanisin at all costs and at all risks. 

“It is pretty well known to all who have any opportunities of ob- 
serving how things are going on in that portion of the Church of Eng- 
land which claims to be Anglo-Catholic,’ that Dr. Pusey is following 
three different methods for elevating (according to his judgment) the 
religious condition of the Anglican Protestants, and for staying the 
steps of those more consistent thinkers, who are beginning to see that 
on their own principles there is po safety for them but in the bosom of 
the Catholic Church. The first and well-known means which he 
adopts, is to publish editions of the devotional works of Catholic writers, 
expunging all such portions as are connected with those doctrines which 
Dr. Pusey himself deems either false or unfitted for general knowledge. 
This practice he terms ‘adapting to the use of the Church of Eng- 
land.’ We need hardly say what the thing really is. It consists in 
making Catholic divines and Catholic saints talk, as nearly as possible, 
the language of the Protestant Book of Common Prayer! It fits in 
the prayers of the Catholic at mass, to the forms, rubric, and sentiments 
of the Anglican Communion Service. It represents the devout soul 
as destitute of all that veneration and affectionate regard for the saints, 
which is as natural to the pious Catholic as is the love of his father and 
mother, or of the wife of his bosom. It obliterates purgatory, indul- 
gences, the Papal supremacy, penance, and every special religious 
practice which may be touched upon in the books thus mangled and dis- 
torted. It invents a sham rosary, and twists, and turns, and ‘ adapts’ 
Holy Scripture itself, till it appears almost ridiculous in the eyes of 
both Catholic and Protestant. Such is what may be called the literary 
portion of these rash and bold proceedings. 

“ Another practice universally adopted by Dr. Pusey in bis zeal 
against the Church of Rome, is to forbid all intercourse between his 
followers and Catholics, and especially to warn all wavering Protestants 
from breathing even the atmosphere of the room in which a convert 
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may be standing or sitting. Loud, determined, and earnest as is the 
language in which he maintains the unquestionable catholicity of the 
Established Church, and irrefragable as he professes to deem the argu- 
ments on which her divine origin is maintained, he yet dares not trust 
the most religious and sincere among his friends to look the argument 
against the Church of England in the face, or to hear the testimony of 
those whom once he honoured, and who have themselves experienced 
what it is to be actual members of the Roman communion. He deems 
the whole question to be one of moral contagion, or else he is conscious 
that his own reasoning is so rotten and baseless that no unprejudiced 
man can hear both sides without inevitably flying for salvation into 
the Catholic Church, So slight is his confidence in the intellectual 
and moral virtue of his disciples, that he fears that even a few words 
or a brief letter from a Catholic will convince them of the hollowness 
of Anglicanism ; or else he is so blindly determined to uphold his 
own party and himself at every peril, that he is content to sanction a 
certain system of argument, which even a child could see would root 
out all truth and honesty from the world. 

“ His third anti-Catholic remedy for the evils and dangers of the 
Established Church, is to assume to himself the infallibility and the 
powers of the highest sacerdotal and hierarchical jurisdiction, and to 
place himself above all that is called Christian and ecclesiastical upon 
earth, 

* The system of altering the doctrinal writings of saints, to which we 
have just referred, is one of the results of this assumption of an almost 
infallible authority on the part of Dr. Pusey. But there are other 
powers which he is well known to exercise which will strike both the 
Catholic and the Protestant with perhaps still greater astonishment 
and indignation. Such are the absolute authority with which he takes 
the guidance of men’s consciences and the administration of vows, 
both to persons living in the world, and to ladies whom by his own 
right he constitutes nuns. That persons should be found sufficiently 
self-abasing and sufficiently confident in the wisdom and in the power 
of retaining secrets possessed by Dr. Pusey, and at the same time so 
utterly ignorant of the real nature of confession itself, and of the utter 
want of all authority in Dr. Pusey to administer the sacrament of pen- 
ance as to make their confessions to him, is a fact not a little remark- 
able in the history of religious delusions. Partly it shows how zealous, 
earnest and self-mortifying are the persons who at the bidding of a 
single individual can thus commit their souls to his guidance, and en- 
dure the inflictions of a Protestant confessional, and partly it is humili- 
ating to the pride of human reason, in showing to what extremes of 
illogical absurdity men can go, even when sincere in their search after 
truth and benefited by a good education. 

“ All this, however, does not justify Dr. Pusey in taking to himself 
the direction and the absolute government of the souls of these his 
disciples. If we wonder that gentlemen and ladies (for we suspect 
that the poor are too wise and too practical to trust themselves to a 
Protestant confessor) can bring themselves to make confessions to a 
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clergyman of the church of England, what shall we say of him who 
ventures upon such a tremendous responsibility as the constituting him- 
self their spiritual father and master? Yet such is the practice of Dr, 
Pusey. In his published letters and other writings he is incessantly 
proclaiming his deep sense of his own personal unworthiness and sin- 
fulness; yet in his private conduct he is constituting himself the 
supreme authority in the church of Christ. He supposes himself to 
understand all the details of the spiritual life in its most exalted forms ; 
he makes himself the ruler of Christians; he gets up a convent of 
nuns, appoints himself bishop of the diocese in which it is situated, and 
father-confessor to its inmates; he regulates all its details, and per- 
forms every function of a lady abbess herself, even to the forbidding 
the unfortunate dwellers in this gloomy cloister to read the letters 
which may reach them by the daily post. More than this, he admi- 
nisters vows ; he binds ladies to perpetual celibacy, and to obedience to 
himself ' He lays upon people burdens to which the heaviest penalties 
of the Catholic church, whether primitive or modern, are light and 
refreshing recreations. We have even heard that he has refused in 
one instance to return the written confession of one who has become a 
convert to the Catholic faith. 

“What, then, shall we not say to these things? What does the 
church of England, what do Protestants in general, what does Dr. 
Pusey’s own bishop think of this system of spiritual terror and dark- 
ness? Dr. Pusey, we believe, does not read the Tablet, and there- 
fore, probably, may not see what we now write; but others, who are 
more or less involved in the toils of the hunter, may chance to light 
upon our pages, and to them we therefore appeal in the most solemn 
manner, urging them to open their eyes to their situation, and to think 
who it is on whom they are literally depending for salvation. Who 
gave Dr. Pusey the right to assume these tremendous functions ? 
Who sent him to London, or Oxford, to hear confessions? Who in- 
structed him in the difficult science of guiding souls? Who enlight- 
ened him with such an infallible knowledge of Divine truth, as to make 
him alone a competent judge of what is true and what is false in the 
writings of the devout men, whose works he is torturing till they seem to 
deny the faith of Rome? Who gave him the right to administer vows 
and to bind young women to the cloistered life? Is not hisown bisho 
against him? Are not all the bishops of his communion against him ? 
Does any one of them sanction his publications ? Would any one of 
them tolerate for a moment his proceedings in his confessional? Will 
not every one of them laugh to scorn the very notion of the vows he 
administers? Is not the whole established church, with a very few 
scattered exceptions, either his declared enemy, or, at least, his cold 
anc frightened apologist ? Will the ecclesiastical courts hold him 
guiltless? Are there twenty pulpits in England where he would be 
allowed to preach ? 

“ Surely, then, all but Dr. Pusey himself must see that these are fearful 
odds. Itis Dr. Pusey against the whole body of Christians. He stands . 
alone ; counting himself not only superior to the laws of bis country, 
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to the authorities of his church, to the whole body of his fellow. 
churchmen, but to saints and martyrs, to popes and councils of every 
age. He is disowned by all; he has no claim to put forward but his 
own personal interpretation of antiquity ; he is accused of all mankind : 
yet he constitutes himself the judge of all men’s actions; he not only 
appeals to the law, but he assumes to administer it in his own favour, 
Disclaiming the rights of private judgment; advocating the Divine 
authority of the church ; professing to believe in the fulfilment of our 
Lord’s promise that he would be with His church to the end of the 
world ; he yet stands alone against mankind, without a church, with- 
out a creed, without a system of morals, without a bishop, and almost 
without a friend. 

«“ We entreat, then, all who are under the guidance of Dr. Pusey to 
view the matter openly, honestly, calmly; and to consider the fright- 
ful perils they run in thus placing their faith in a system whose sole 
authority is the word of one man. Is it conceivable that such a 
mockery of common sense and right reason as is now involved in the 
system of what is called ‘Puseyism,’ can lead a man to heaven? 
Can such ignorance be called guiltless? Can it be classed with any 
other form of Protestantism, and plead the same extenuations as will 
doubtless be pleaded with success hereafter by many and many an 
opponent of the one true church? Alas! we fear that those who are 
now Dr, Pusey’s disciples will find in another world that, while they 
have believed him to be a divinely appointed minister of grace, he has 
been really nothing more than one who experimentalized on the souls 
whom Christ died to save, aud who in their infancy were baptized into 
the Holy Catholic church, ’’ 


Such are the observations of a Roman Catholic. As such 
they deserve attention. We are much mistaken, if they will 


not be found to furnish matter of grave consideration on other 
accounts also. 


ANTI-STATE-CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of this politico-religious society took place on 
Thursday evening, October 21st, at the London Tavern. The 
great room is stated to have been well filled, a large proportion 
of the audience being females. The chairman, Dr. Price, stated 
that the proprietors of Exeter Hall had refused the association 
the use of their large room. In the course of his speech (we 


copy from the report in the Morning Post of October 23rd) 
Dr. Price said that, 


“ The opposition to the minutes of council was founded on the be- 
lief that those minutes were designed to set up through the country a 
junior ecclesiastical establishment. (Cheers.) It was true that the 
opposition was as yet unsuccessful, but all true-hearted men were 
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gathering to support it, and it would not be long before they would 
see it triumphant, But the elections had told their tale. Men were 
compelled to think on those principles which constituted the real and 
only basis of civil and religious liberty, and the elections had given 
them an opportunity of recording their opinions. The first debate of 
St. Stephen's would show how far those elections had gone to establish 
civil and religious liberty.” 

The Chairman was followed by the Rev. J. Burnet, who in-* 
formed the meeting “ that the primitive Christians did not em- 
ploy or approve of the sustainment or extension of Christianity 
by compulsory means ;” and concluded with assuring his 
hearers that he had no wish to injure the Established Church. 
A lively reference to one of Mr. Burnet’s statements was sub- 
sequently made by Colonel Thompson, M.P., and seems to have 
furnished some amusement to his audience. 


“ The reverend gentleman (Mr. Burnet) had told them a good deal 
about tithes and about Melchisedec, but would he tax his antiquarian 
knowledge a little, and tell them if after Abraham paid tithes to Mel- 
chisedec, the latter had gone and taxed Abraham with church-rates 
besides? (Great cheers and laughter.) He had never heard a more 
monstrous fallacy than had been used in defence of these rates—that 
men bought their property with their eyes open when it was subject 
to the rates before the purchase. When such arguments as these were 
used, it behoved the people to insist on refuting and annulling the ab- 
surdity. (Hear.) They could not, it was said, stand a revolution 
every twelve months, and it therefore behoved thei to do their work 
as well and as quickly as possible. (Cheers.)”’ 


Colonel Thompson then passed on to the universities. 


‘“ As a member of a university, he could not help thinking that the 
advantages they afforded should not be withheld from Dissenters, 
Universities were not so exclusive as was supposed, After a little 
opposition they would retire with a good grace; at least if he might 
judge from the way in which some of the forms they so much valued 
were observed. He recollected when he was taking his degree, that 
he heard one of his fellow-students saying something about ‘ the Thirty- 
nine Articles,’ ‘ When are we to take them?’ asked he. ‘Oh, you 
have signed them.’ ‘I! how was that?’ ‘Don’t you remember a 
man came to you with a book, and said, “ 13s. 4d.t” That was the 
Thirty-nine Articles.’ (Roars of laughter.) He hoped at all events 


to see a Dissenting university established, (‘ No state aid.’) No; he 
did not want it, (Cheers,)” 


Later in the evening the meeting was addressed by a Mr. 
Tillett, and by Mr. Miall, and the report of their speeches it 
seems desirable to preserve. 


“Mr. J. H. Tillett, who was introduced to the meeting as secretary 
of the Electoral League of Norfolk, proposed the third and last reso- 
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lution, which was as follows :—*‘ That, to the fullest extent which the 
constitution of the country will admit of, it is desirable to associate 
with correct views of this and other questions, the possession of poli- 
tical power; and this meeting, therefore, earnestly recommends the 
supporters of religious equality to strengthen their hands for the next 
great electoral contest, by a careful attention to the registration of 
voters in every part of the kingdom, and by promoting, in every legi- 

» timate way, the acquisition of the county franchise, by the purchase 
of 40s, freehbolds.’ Their object was to get a certain Act of Parliament, 
declaring the independence of the church, passed by the legislature. 
The right way to effect that would be to influence the Houses of Par- 
liament ; and to do that no way was so effectual as to procure political 
power. The extension of the franchise was the real object to be se- 
cured in the first instance, and then the wall between the people and 
the aristocracy would be broken down for ever. (Great cheering.) 
Then the difference which existed between the force of public opinion 
and of the elective body would cease also. The speaker then adverted 
to the origin of tithes, and established the dilemma that the establish- 
ment denied their right to them either by prescription or statute—if 
by prescription, the church should then perform the masses and cere- 
monies for which tithes were originally given (as the speaker said )— 
if by statute, then they could not but admit, with Plowden, that the 
same authority which had power to give had also power to annul and 
take away. 

“ Mr, Miall rose to second the resolution, amid loud cheers and ap- 
plause. He believed, from what he had seen of the elections, that 
two more petitions of the ordinary length would be sufficient to carry 
the question of religious liberty for which the Nonconformists were 
struggling ; but they should be prepared for practical, am hard 
work, or other hands would do their business. The feeling of the 
people was with them, gathering in strength every day. ‘The peasantry 
hated the state church. (Cheers.) It stood constantly in their way, 
and it had kept them where they were, and as they were, for many a 
long year. ‘I'he state church had encouraged in them all brutal tastes 
and habits. It gave them ‘ Books of Sports.’ (Cheers and a hiss.) 
It fostered in them those customs which, descending to our own day, 
were regarded as the marks of want of civilization ; and then that very 
state church which had brutalized the people came to the state and 
asked for millions to educate and civilize them. (Loud cheers.) But 
the people understood the merits of the question ; they knew the church 
had oppressed them, that in every step to improvement they had been 
checked by the clergyman, and when the moment came that it would 
be safe for them—(Cheers)—to show their feelings, the public would 
be electrified by finding that those districts which were most under the 
clergy would evince the most decided feeling against the state church. 
(Cheers.) The establishment, as such, was doomed—(Great ap- 
plause)—nothing could save it. (Cheers.) That was a large mone 
question, too, and when the people were told that the church funds 
came one way or another to 10,000,000/, or 11,000,000/, a year, they 
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would prick up their ears and look to the question more closely. He 
had no doubt that this consideration would not be without its weight 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer. (Cheers,) But in a religious 
point of view it was equally strong. ‘The very cream of religious so- 
ciety was becoming hostile to a state church. Let them be pre 

with political powers, and he believed Providence would send some- 
thing like a potato blight upon the church, which would destroy the 
bond of its connexion with the state for ever. (Cheers.)” 


ROMISH METHODS OF PROSELYTISM, 


Tat Romanism is making the most strenuous efforts to gain 
converts and proselytes in all parts of the British empire, is a 
matter of notoriety. At home and in the colonies her mission- 
aries, indefatigable in their endeavours to extend the boundaries 
of their church, seem to calculate on exalting it, before many 
years are past, on the ruins of.Protestantism. We have no wish 
to insinuate that their zeal is actuated by unworthy motives. 
Protestantism gains nothing by detraction ; nothing, by ques- 
tioning the sincerity of those who oppose it. . What we do ob- 
ject to is not so much the zeal of the missionaries, as the unjus- 
tifiable and really disreputable methods and artifices to which 
they resort, in order to gain a convert. They may imagine 
that his reconciliation to their communion is a gain so great to 
the individual, as to render it immaterial by what frauds and 
deceptions, and even by what injury to his principles and morals, 
the reconciliation has been accomplished, Their conduct would 
lead one to suppose, that they must be influenced by such a no- 
tion. At all events, their disingenuousness is too well known 
to admit of being questioned. ‘The fact is certain, whatever ex- 
planations it may be capable of receiving. Meantime, as it is 
the duty of the clergy, and indeed of all members of the church, 
to watch against these insidious proceedings, and to expose them 
to the public, it is gratifying to know that churchmen are be- 
coming every day more sensible of their mart and that although, 
in some instances, the emissaries of Rome, from time to time, are 
successful in their efforts, yet on the whole, as the diligence and 
vigilance of the clergy increase, the church, and—what we should 
say was infinitely more important, if we did not believe that their 
interests are one and inseparable—the Protestant religion—the 
religion of the Word of God—is hourly gaining on the affections 
ofall classes of the community. In truth, so far from the general 
interests of the church being damaged by the intrigues of Romish 
emissaries, there is no injury these intrigues can do to us, compa- 
rable with the mischief they are sure to do to those who are de- 
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tected in employing base and unworthy methods in the promo- 
tion of their religion. Some exposures of conduct of this sort 
have lately come to our hands through the kindness of a friend, 
which we are sure will be read with interest. The first is intro- 
duced by a letter from the excellent Bishop of Australia, and 
we have the greater pleasure in printing his lordship’s letter, be- 
cause it will afford an additional proof, to all who need proof, 
of the cruelty and injustice of the insinuations by which some 
rsons, both churchmen and dissenters, have endeavoured to 
ring the soundness and orthodoxy of the colonial bishops and 
clergy into suspicion. 
The Bishop’s letter is as follows :— 


(CIRCULAR.) 


“ To the Reverend the Clergy of the United Church of England and 
Ireland within the Diocese of Australia. 


“ Dearly Beloved,—lIt will be within your recollection that upon 
an occasion comparatively recent, I felt it my duty to remonstrate 
publicly against some attempts, as industrious as they were insidious, 
which were made by agents of the Church of Rome to draw over to 
its communion certain of the poor uninstructed women confined in 
the Factory at Parramatta. ‘That remonstrance was effectual in put- 
ting a stop to such practices where their existence had been thus de- 
tected, and I have every reason to believe was attended with good 
consequences in other quarters also. But the accounts which reach 
me of attempts still made by the same agency, convince me of the 
existence of an organized design, against which it behoves us to be 
incessantly on our guard. Persons are engaged on all sides in art- 
fully introducing themselves to the nembers of our church for the 
purpose of insinuating doubts as to the security and sufficiency of the 
belief in which they have been instructed, and to impress them with 
a favourable disposition towards the Roman communion, by falsely 
describing it as the Catholic church. Indeed, so vigilant and perti- 
nacious are these emissaries, that scarcely an instance of sickness 
occurs, among those who are not likely to be well informed as to the 
distinction, but that some one is found at hand to suggest the intro- 
duction of a minister of the Church of Rome. I exhort and charge 
you, therefore, my brethren, to look vigilantly into the state and con- 
dition of your several parishes ; and to omit no effort to detect and 
baffle the efforts which, | know, are incessantly made to lead away 
persons from the Church of England by the ordinary sophistries of 
Romanism. These you will find are addressed either to the unin- 
formed who know not the principles of scriptural truth; or to the 
vicious, who, not being able to find comfort or support in those prin- 
ciples, are naturally disposed to fly to what promises them an easier 
assurance of absolution and forgiveness. 

“ A case of this nature has been recently represented to me; and I 
have determined on circulating the statement of it, which you will 
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herewith receive, in order to afford to the members of our church an 
instance, among many, of the manner in which the work of prose- 
lytism is attempted, and nominal conversions are sometimes effected, 
My desire is that the clergy give to this statement the widest circula- 
tion in their power (each within his proper parish or district), that it 
may serve as a warning against the successful repetition elsewhere of 
such a delusion as has been practised in this instance. The names of 
the parties concerned (except that of Mr. Bodenham) have been 
omitted by my direction, but they will be communicated to any ap- 
plicant who shows satisfactory ground for desiring to know them. 

* You will not fail, Reverend Brethren, to bear in mind the posi- 
tion in which I have deliberately placed myself by protesting (as the 
bishop of this diocese) against the authority of the Bishop of Rome to 
interfere in its concerns, under the plea of a Divine right. Iam per- 
fectly aware that the determination of that right will be the question, 
sooner or later, to be decided between his church and mine. At what 
hour, or in what manner to be decided, it is not for us yet to know. 
But I admonish you all that such an hour is yet to come; and will 
come when it shall seem meet to Him who has put the times and the 
seasons in his own power. Watch, therefore, lest, coming suddenly, 
it find you sleeping. 

“In the meantime, no effort shall ever be omitted by me to awaken 
and maintain a suitable jealousy of these attempts at proselytism ; and 
to embue the people with a wholesome dread of that doctrine for 
which they are so perseveringly tempted to exchange the true catholic 
and apostolical principles of their own church. Our duty is to be 
vigilant and indefatigable in warning all those who are, or may be, in 
danger of injury from the seductive influence which is now so actively 
at work among us. And to give a successful effect to our endeavours, 
let us seek to bring down a blessing upon them by persevering prayer, 
addressed to God alone, that his continual pity may cleanse and de- 
fend his church ; and as it cannot continue in safety without his suecour, 
that he will preserve it evermore by his help and goodness, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

“My Reverend Brethren, I am, with much sincerity, 
‘“ Your faithful friend and fellow-labourer, 


G. AusTRALIA, 
“Sydney, 17th April, 1847.” 


“ Sydney, 15th March, 1847, 

“ Reverend Sir,—I have received your letter, with the accompany- 
ing statement of what occurred in the recent case of apostasy to the 
Church of Rome, which you informed me you reduced to writing im- 
mediately on the matter taking place. You have acted very properly 
in making this communication to me; as it is of importance that the 
delusions which operate upon hardened sinners, in inducing them, 
under a fallacious assurance of security, to make a profession of ad- 
herence to the Church of Rome, when under dread of death, should 
be made more generally known. As such proceedings may take place 
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in other parishes, I purpose having some copies of your statement 
printed for distribution, that both our clergy and laity may be made 
more aware than they are at present of the unchristian proceedings 
which attend these pretended conversions, One does not know whe- 
ther to feel more of shame or of regret at the thought of their being 
countenanced and encouraged. 
“T remain, reverend Sir, 
Your very faithful servant, 
W. G. AUSTRALIA. 
“ The Rev, T. W. Bodenham.” 


** MEMORANDUM. 


“On Wednesday, 3rd March, 1847, a message was left at St. 
James’s Church, for me, to visit a sick man: his residence, however, 
was so mis-described, that after much searching for it, I was com- 
pelled to abandon the attempt, especially as no one near the spot to 
which I had been directed knew of any person being ill. Late that 
evening, however, the man’s friends came to my house and told me his 
name, and where I could find him. I arranged to see him the next 
morning, immediately after prayers, and did so; he was ill, but I saw 
no symptoms of his being near death; indeed, his bodily strength seemed 
hardly at all diminished. J had been told that he had led a very 
wicked life. I began my instruction by asking him whether he be- 
lieved that his sickness came from God, and pointed out to him that it 
was proof of God's mercy and care for us, so to visit us; and that it 
was consequently our duty to receive his visitation thankfully, and to 
bear it patiently, making use of it to bring ourselves unto repentance ; 
for which purpose I admonished him to compare his life, and words, 
and thoughts, with the rule of Scripture, and our baptismal covenant, 
to ‘do all to the glory of God ;’ to remember, also, that in baptism 
his body had been made a temple of the Holy Ghost, and consequently 
ought not to have been defiled, and that the sin of polluting it was 
enormous ; and that for all this we should have a solemn and strict 
account to render at the judgment seat of Christ; with a good deal 
more to the same effect. I admonished him also of the uncertainty 
of the moment when he might be called into his Maker's presence, 
and left him with an admonition to employ his time, till he should see 
me again, in thinking over his life and conversation, and praying to 
God to make him sorry for his sins. After this, I saw him daily, with 
but two exceptions, one of which was Sunday, and finding him not 
get worse, and that he was far from considering himself a sinner, I 

laboured very hard to bring him to repentance. I used to question him 
very closely, and he acknowledged to me his having offended against 
every commandment in the decalogue ; very generally even against 
the letter, and in all cases against the spirit of it; still he was not at 
all dissatisfied with himself, but said that he thought be had led a very 
regular life, and was, at any rate, as good as his neighbours. His 
principal ground of confidence seemed to be that (although he ac- 
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knowledged he had often been guilty) yet he had not been an Aabitual 
swearer. I continued my exertions to bring him to a better state of 
mind, and told him (among very many other things), that the men in 
Noah’s days were no worse than their neighbours, nor yet in Lot's, 
but that in both cases God had destroyed them because all were wicked 
together ; but that, even were it not so, we should not be judged for 
being better or worse than others, but as to whether we had obeyed 
or disobeyed Almighty God. Instruction of this kind, and with this 
object (though varied from time to time in the mode of putting it), 
I continued to give him, hoping that I should be able, by God’s bless- 
ing, to make him feel his sins to be a heavy burden, too great for him 
to bear; and that when thus weary, and heavy laden, I might be able 
to speak to him of a Saviour who could give him rest. I conversed 
with him in this way on Wednesday, the 10th March, and when I 
was about to leave, his wife (a papist) urged on mg, with great ear- 
nestness, to see him on the day following. This, which I should have 
done whether or no, | promised to do, and accordingly, at about the 
same hour, in the afternoon of Thursday, the 11th instant, I called 
again, when, much to my surprise, I learned that within a quarter of 
an hour, indeed it was said that within ten minutes, of my back being 
turned, the day before, a person (who keeps a boarding-house in the 
immediate neighbourhood) had come in with a Roman-catholic 
priest, whom she introduced to the sick man, and who(the K. C. P.), 
after a few observations, baptized him, which being accomplished, the 
Romish priest left, instructing him to say, or learn, (1 do not know 
which,) some prayer which he pointed out to him. After the Romish 
priest had gone, the person who had brought him, sent into the sick 
man’s house roast beef and other eatables; and I was informed that 
the evening was spent in feasting and carousing. 

“ The morning after this, another Romish priest called there about 
half-past seven, and, as I have been informed, inquired if he (the sick 
man) had said the prayer? His wife said ‘no, but that she had done 
it for him ;’ the priest said, ‘that would do as well, and that he must 
be prepared for absolution.’ 

“When I called in the afternoon, as I had promised to do, I was 
told of all these proceedings by an Irish churehwoman, who had wit- 
nessed them, and was lodging (with her husband) in the house. I 
then saw the man himself, and had the woman’s statement confirmed 
from his own lips. On my asking him why he had acted in this way, 
he, for some time, maintained a dogged silenee, but ultimately said, 
that in time past, he had worked for the person who had brought in 
the Romish priest, and that she had told him about there being but 
one true church. He said no more, and I replied that that was correct, : 
but that while the Romish church was grievously corrupt, the Church 
of England was the most accordant with the primitive and scriptural 
model, of any church on earth; and that consequently in acting as 
he had, he had left the true church he spoke of, and in which by God’s 
mercy he had been brought up, to join one which had done more b 
its persecutions and false doctrines to hinder the progress of Chiris- 
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tianity, than all the heathen persecutions put together. I asked him 
if he had not been baptized before: he said, ‘ Yes, in the Church of 
England.’ I said that he was aware of the strict and solemn account 
which he must one day render before the judgment seat of Christ, 
and that in his present position, of course, he could not tell how soon 
he might be called away; and I then asked him whether he thought 
the becoming preparation for death was the commission of a deliberate 
sin by being baptized over again, in opposition to the plain eommand 
of Scripture, that there was to be but ‘one baptism’? I said, that if 
he (the sick man) were not aware of the sin he had partaken in, the 
Romish priest was; and would have to answer for it at the bar of 
God, in his (the sick man’s) presence, and mine also, at the day of 
judgment. I told him of the practical idolatry of the Romish church 
in the prayers which she addresses (and would teach him also to ad- 
dress) to the Virgin Mary and to Saints, and recalled to him our 
blessed Saviour’s words, ‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve.’ Finding, however, that I_could do nothing 
with him, I only further asked him what fault he had to find with his 
own church, that he had left her for the grievously corrupted Church 
of Rome? He said,‘ None.’ I asked him why, if he had ever felt 
any misgivings on the subject, he had not applied to me for infor- 
mation; but he made no answer. Lastly, | inquired whether he 
wished me or the Romish priest to attend him for the future, and he . 
said, that on the next day he was to be removed to the Benevolent 
Asylum, and that he would not see any but the Romish priest. I 
said, ‘ Well then, that he should hear the Gospel now, if he never did 
again ;’ and that, ‘I warned him, in the name of God, whose minister 
I was, that (whatever the Romish church might tell him,) he could be 
saved only by the merits of our blessed Lord, upon sincere repent- 
ance ; and repentance, among other things, for the sin of being a 
second time baptized, and leaving the Church of God ;—that. the 
Virgin Mary or the saints, who had all committed sins, and needed a 
Saviour themselves, could never procure him pardon; nor could the 
absolution of the Romish priest avail him, since it would not be 
ratified by God, unless he had repented of his sins, as I had told him; 
and knew, and felt, and believed, that there was none other name 
under heaven given among men, by whom, and through whom, he 
could obtain health and salvation, but only the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ I then left him. 
“ St. James's, Sydney, 13th March, 1847.” THomas W. BopEnnam. 


This narrative is but one proof, among hundreds, that the 
Romish priests are, generally speaking, perfectly indifferent to 
the existence of a moral or spiritual change, or even an intellec- 
tual conviction, provided the proselyte can by any means 

“whatever be gained over to their church. The following docu- 
ments will prove, that their practices nearer home are to the full 


_ 4s discreditable, as they are in the more remote parts of the 


empire. 
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“ ROMAN CATHOLICS OF STRETTON. 


“My dear Roman-catholic Parishioners,—You will be éxpecting 
to hear what I have to say on the subject of Thomas Ward, of 
Princethorpe, who has been persuaded to renounce the church and 
join the Roman communion. 

“By what arguments or by what other influence he has been pre- 
vailed upon to take this step I do not know, for he never mentioned 
to me that any doubt or misgiving had arisen in his mind, until he 
gave me to understand that he had renounced the church. 

“In the spring of 1846 he became unwell, and, though not ap- 
parently very ill, he was anxious to prepare for another world. He 
had never been confirmed, and though considerably past the usual 
age for confirmation, being above 40 years of age, he was examined 
by myself and approved, and was confirmed by the Bishop of Wor- 
cester in Stretton Church, on the 27th July, 1846. On Ascension 
Day, 1847, he received the holy communion in Stretton Church. The 
last day on which he was able to come to church, being resident at 
the distance of a mile and a quarter, was on Sunday, about six weeks 
ago; he was very much exhausted by the effort. Since that time I 
have from time to time visited him at his own cottage. 

“| visited him on Monday, the ]6th August, about six o’clock in 
the evening. He was then worse than I had before seen him; he had 
such difficulty in breathing that he was unable to talk, though his 
mind appeared to be capable of comprehending what was said to him. 
I thought his end was approaching, and I read to him the following 
passage from the 5th Chapter of St. Paul’s 2nd Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians 

“« We know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to 
be clothed upon with our house which is from heaven: if so be that 
being clothed we shall not be found naked. For we that are in this 
tabernacle do groan, being burthened: not for that we would be un- 
clothed, but clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of 
life. Now he that hath wrought us for the selfsame thing is God, 
who also hath given unto us the earnest of His Spirit. Therefore we 
are always confident, knowing that, whilst we are at home in the 
body, we are absent from the Lord: (for we walk by faith, and not 
by sight:) we are confident, I say, and willing rather to be absent 
from the body, and to be present with the Lord. Wherefore we 
labour, that, whether present or absent, we may be accepted of him, 
For we must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ; that 
every one may receive the things done in his body, according to that 
he hath done, whether it be good or bad.’ | ai 

“I told him that I had selected this passage because it appeared to.me 
that it would not be very long before he would be called into the 
world of spirits, and I thought he would feel great interest in having 
a clear understanding of what happens to the spirits of men while 
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they are ubsent from their bodies. I told him that if he truly re- 
pented of all his sins past, and had a steadfast faith in God’s mercies 
through Christ, as 1 had reason to hope from former conversations 
with him was the case, he nced not fear to enter into the presence of 
God; that though he should be conscious of much which would ren- 
der him utterly unworthy, he must remember that we have the as- 
surance of God's word, that Christ is able to save them to the utter- 
most who come unto God through him (Heb. vii, 25), and that by 
ope offering he hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified 
eb. x. 14). 
: “I told him that if he were so accepted through Christ, his spirit, 
as soon as it departed from the body, would immediately be in the 
presence of the Lord—in that happy place which is sometimes called 
in seripture ‘ Abraham’s bosom,’ as in the parable of Lazarus and the 
rich man; and sometimes ‘ Paradise,’ as in the case of the penitent 
thief, to whom Jesus said, ‘To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.’ 

“ I added, that his spirit would remain in that, happy place till the 
day of the resurrection, at which time his body would be raised to 
life again, and spirit and body would be re-united; that he would 
then have to stand hefore the judgment-seat of Christ, and after 
having received his public sentence of acceptance, would have his 
perfect consummation and bliss, both in body and soul, in God’s 
eternal and everlasting glory. 

“ I then repeated with him the Lord’s Prayer, and consigned hiin 
to God’s care in that prayer in the Visitation for the Sick, which is 
entitled, ‘ For a Sick Person when there appeareth small hope of 
recovery.’ I offered him my hand at parting; he pressed it, and 
thanked me, and I went home, rejoicing in the hope that I had left 
his mind at peace, 

“In the morning of Thursday, the 19th, I visited him again. I 
found him rather worse than I had left him on the preceding Monday 
evening. He told me he had been very ill all the Monday evening 
and Tuesday ; but that he had been rather better on the Wednesday, 
and afterwards had become worse. I was preparing to read a portion 
of scripture and to pray by him, as had been my usual practice, but 
he made signs to me (for he had great difficulty in speaking) to desist. 
Linquired why? He said he had nothing to say against me, but that 
he had embraced the ‘ Catholic faith.’ I inquired whether I was to 
understand by that that he rejected the prayers of the Church? After 
some slight hesitation, he said ‘ Yes.’ 

“ T have since been informed that shortly after my departure on the 
Monday evening, Mr. Green, the Roman-catholic Priest, was sent for 
from the Priory, and that he rebaptized the sick man that same evening. 
Mrs. Jerningham was also in attendance in the course of the evening, 
and I believe one or two others. 

“T have, in consequence, endeavoured to ascertain the exact par- 
ticulars from the man himself, and his wife; but I found them very 
unwilling to communicate ; indeed the wife positively refused to give 
me the information, and said that it was of no use to ask her husband, 
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for that he was so ill on Monday evening that he did not know what 
was done.* Wet 

“It may, indeed, please God to restore him, and to render him able 
and willing to explain to me his difficulties; but I fear that he has 
taken up his resolution. 

“ Reflect then, my dear parishioners, on the cruel act which, through 
your influence, has been done towards this dying man, If I have 
misinterpreted scripture, let Mr, Green convict me of misinterpreta- 
tion; but if not, then must you confess that, through you and your 
influence, this dying man has been robbed of those hopes of future 
happiness which the scripture sets before him, and instead has to look 
to that place of suffering which you call Purgatory; to which every 
Roman catholic is supposed to go, but from which none was ever 
known to escape. 


“ Believe me to remain your faithful pastor, — 
“H. TownsgenD 
“ Stretton-on-Dunsmore, Aug, 24, 1847,” 


“Stretton, Oct. 5, 1847. 

“ My dear Parishioners,—Since I last addressed you cn the sub- 
ject of the late Thomas Ward, I have had the honour of receiving a 
letter from Mrs. Jerningham, of St. Mary's Priory. This letter is 
full of interest, not only to yourselves, but also to all those who are 
watching the progress of Romanism, and the means by which it makes 


' its advances, The good old lady, in the sincere joy of her heart, gives 


an account of the part she took in bringing about the change which 
took place in the dying man’s religious profession. Do not be sur- 
prised that 1 should so describe her; for it is a pleasure to me to re- 
ceive a courteous letter after all the offensive language which has been 
poured forth against me under Priory influence ; and I verily believe 
that Mrs, Jerningham is as sincere in her belief that she is engaged in 
God’s service in her missionary efforts, as St. Paul was when it pleased 
God to open his eyes to the iniquity of endeavouring to obstruct the 
progress of the Gospel. 

“ She says, that the first time she had any conversation with poor 
Ward, he told her he had great doubts as to which was the true reli- 
gion ; that she asked him whether he had mentioned his doubts to me; 
that he said he had not, and that he seemed reluctant to do it; that 
she then advised him to pray to God to enlighten him, and gave him 
books to read, and read to him, and prayed with him. I now quote 
Mrs. Jerningham’s own words :—‘ Previous to his becoming a member 
of our holy Church, the prayers I read were such as any profession of 
Christians might say ; after that, I frequently read to him such prayers 
as Catholics only make use of.’ 

“It is vain, I know, to find fault with Mrs. Jerningham for inter- 

* All that I could make out was this, that he had found out that there was but 


one true Church, viz., the Catholic Church, and one true faith, viz., the Catholic 
heey and that the Church of Rome was the Catholic Church, and held the Catholic 
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feriug, with» my Wuties: am perfeetly aware that she thinks ‘she is 
doing her duty insuch employment, and will persist im it whenever she 
finds ‘her visits acceptable, blvow 

* But I wish to open the eyes of all whom it may concern to the 
method of conversion pursued in this case, for no doubt the same 
method will be tried again when occasion offers. 

The method, then, appears to have been this :—First, to excite a 
doubt in the man’s mind as to whether the religion he professed was 
the true religion. ‘This was done, first by reminding him that the 
Catholie Church is the true Church, and the Catholic faith the true 
faith; which is true ; and then by asserting that which is not true, viz., 
that: the religion of the Church of Rome is the Catholic religion. 
Having raised this doubt in his mind, then to advise him to pray to 
God to enlighten him to see the truth, and in the meantime to supply 
him with books, to read with him, to pray by him, to converse with 
him, and to ‘heap upon him honours and kindnesses, (for Mrs. Jer- 
ningham is closely connected with the English peerage,) taking care, 
however, not to use any prayers but such as any Christian might use, 
until he had yielded himself up to the obedience of the Roman Church, 
and then, but not till then, to initiate him into Roman devotion. 

“I wish to observe to you, that when a person who is so practised 
upon is reluctant to mention his doubts to his own minister, it is an 
evidence that he does not wish to have those doubts removed. S 

* Again, prayer is not by itself the appointed means by which to 
come to a knowledge of the truth. It is true that the Almighty has 
promised to listen to our prayers ; but if we pray to Him to convince 
us of the truth, by some immediate revelation to our own mind, in- 
stead of being content with what He has already revealed in His Holy 
Word, then He will either not answer us, or else will give us such an 
answer as he gave to Balaam. 7 

“ God had spoken plain enough to Balaam, (Num. xxii. 12,)‘ Thou 
shalt not go with these men.’ But this was not the answer which 
Balaam wished for. Balaam longed after the riches and honours 
which Balak had set before him, and so when Balak’s honourable 
Princes came to him again to try to make him waver in his determi- 
nation, he sought to God again, and he got a sort of permission to go 
with them, nor have there ever been wanting those who ‘have for- 
saken the right way, and are gone astray, following the way of Balaam 
the son of Bosor,’ (2 Peter ii. 15.) 

“ But that to. which I wish particularly to direct your attention, is 
the fact that the Lady Missionary kept beck the real character of 
Roman devotion till after the poor man had yielded himself up to the 
guidance of the Church of Rome. 

“Here is the wolf in sheep's clothing : for he was induced to em- 
brace Romanism under the false pretence that by so doing he would 
beeome a Catholic. Catholic devotions were the bait by which he 
was prevailed upon to swallow Popery. 

“Had he mentioned his doubts to me, I should have advised him to 


learn whither he was going before he yielded himself up blindfold to 
the guidance of others. 
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Jiwould have shown him some of the fruits.of Romanism, and | 
haye biddea ‘him to judge of them by the word.of God. 05) 
« [ would have asked him to reconcile the following addresses to the: 
Virgiu Mary, with that plain text of Scripture by which Jesus sileticed 
the, tempter :——‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him. only: 
shalt thou serve,’ St. Matt. iii,, 10. | 
.“* Such prayers as Roman Catholics only make use of re- 
joice, O Mary, most Holy Mother, who art the mistress of ‘the 
Apostles, the guide and recompence of wretched mortals, the com- 
forter of the afflicted, and the most powerful advocate of all, teach me, 
~ I beseech you, the way of salvation, and always protect me—a miser+ 
able sinner. Hail Mary.’—7he Twelve Privileges to be considered in 
honour of the Immaculate 
«*In your hand I put my eternal salvation. Save me, my hope, 
save me from hell, and first save me from sin, which alone can con- 
demn me to hell.’— Meditations of the Blessed Alphonso M. Liguori. 
“*] adore you, O Great Queen, and thank you for the many 
favours you have conferred on me until now, particularly for having 
delivered me from hell, so many times deserved by me.’— Meditations 
of the Blessed Alphonso M. Liguori. | 
| * Your faithful Pastor, 
“ H. Towsxsenp Powe,” 


It is truly wonderful, how those who profess to be disciples of 
Christ can employ such methods as these, to promote what they 
believe to be the cause of his kingdom. But if they will do so, 
it ’ quite right that their conduct should be made known to the 
public. 


IRISH AFFAIRS. 


Ir is scarcely possible to take a calm view of the near state 
of Ireland. That there are parts of Ireland which may safely 
be trusted to the operation of a wisely constructed Poor Law, 
seems to be admitted by all, except those who either wish to 
throw the burden off their own shoulders, and trust to the 
charity of England,—or who oppose a Poor Law imp because 
it is law,—rather because it is what they would call English 


Law. But then, on the one hand, many who are most strenuous | 
advocates of the introduction and enforcement of a Poor Law. 


in Ireland, question whether the law as it now stands, will not 
require considerable modification before it can be carried out; 
and on the other, there are several unions, we believe more than. 


twenty, the local cireumstances of which are so peculiar, and. 
where the effect of the late famine isso fearful, and the impossi-~ » 


bility of raising a rate this year so manifest, that those who ‘are 
best informed on the subject, feel that these districts will require 
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very gteat help, and the most careful vigilance on the part of 
Government, to prevent a speedy return of the horrors of last 
winter. The Letters of Mr. Trevelyan, and Sir John Burgoyne, 
which were published in the Times newspaper of October 12th, 
the highest authority on such a question, both as to the state of 
Ireland and the convictions to which the Government have 
arrived at, are conclusive of the fact, that absolute famine is at 
this moment staring whole districts in the face. Mr. Treve- 
lyan’s Letter we think it right to preserve. 


* To the Editor of the Times. 


« Sir,-—-I hope you will, in justice to those who have appointed a 
eneral collection in the churches on the 17th (the day of the 
hanksgiving), and still more in pity to the unhappy people in the 

western districts of Ireland, who will again perish by thousands this 
year if they are not relieved, publish the accompanying statement, 
which has been prepared by Sir John Burgoyne, for the purpose of 
explaining why another effort of this sort is necessary. 

“ It may be satisfactory to you that I should add my testimony on 
three main points, having, as you are probably aware, made this 
subject my principal study for a long time past, and being constantly 
in the habit of receiving information, both written and oral, from all 

rts of Ireland in reference to it. These points are— 

 First,-—-That the New Poor Law will be enforced in Ireland to the 
utmost extent of the power of the Government—that no assistance 
whatever will be given from national funds to those unions which, 
whether they have the will or not, undoubtedly have the power of 
maintaining their own poor—and that the collection of the rates will 
be enforced as far as it can be, even in those distressed western 
unions in which some assistance from some source or other must be 

iven. 

: “ Secondly,—That there are certain unions in the west of Ireland 
where the social system was so entirely based upon the potato, as 
described by Sir J. Burgoyne, that it was impossible that the habits 
of the people could be so suddenly changed, and new modes of sub- 
sistence so suddenly established, as to allow of the crowded population 
which had grown up under the potato system supporting themselves 
without assistance in the second year after the failure, And 

“ Thirdly,—That the change from an idle, barbarous, isolated potato 
cultivation, to. corn cultivation, which enforces industry, binds 
together employer and employed in mutually beneficial relations, and, 
requiring capital and skill for its successful prosecution, supposes the 
existence of a class of substantial yeomanry who have an interest in 
preserving the good order of society, is proceeding as fast as can 
reasonably be expected under the circumstances; and that if the 
rich and highly-favoured portions of the empire give some further 
temporary assistance to these distressed sections of our population, to 
enable them to ‘tide over’ the shoals upon which they have fallen, 
the harbour will, ere long, be attained, 
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. «Tf you consider my testimony on these points of any publie value 
on the present oceasion, you are at liberty to make anyjuse of it you 
think proper; and it is Sir John Burgoyne’s intention that his paper 
should be published with his name, which, considering the accurate 
information he has obtained in the management of the Relief Com- 
mission, cannot fail to carry great weight with it. 

“ Believe me, Sir, yours very faithfully, 


“C, E. Treve.yan. 
“ Salt-hill Hotel, near Dublin, Oct, 7.” 


The greatest destitution is that which exists in the Western 
and South Western Coast. The state of these unhappy districts 
was described at a highly respectable meeting, which was lately 
held at Bandon, in the County of Cork, for the promotion of the 
growth of flax. We mention the object of the meeting, because 
the representation to which we allude was inciden ly made ; 
the object of the meeting being not to excite compassion in 
behalf of the districts referred to, but to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of a crop which promises to give assistance to the indus- 
trious poor in a variety of ways. The meeting was held for the 
purpose of receiving the statements of Mr. Marshall, who has 
visited several parts of Ireland for the purpose of advocating 
the culture of flax, and of forming a Flax Association in the 
Bandon Union. Lord Bernard, who was in the chair, informed 
- the meeting that he had lately presided at a similar meeting at 
Dunmanway in the same county. He said that— 


“ He did hope that that meeting to which he alluded would lay the 
foundation of greater industry in that part of the country, and that 
~ occupation would be afforded to many poor persons, whom the late 
calamity had thrown out of employment—and he did trust that a 
prospect had arisen of the revival of trade in a town which had been 
once celebrated for its manufacture of linen—(hear, hear.) Though 
the calamity with which the country had been visited in a great 
measure had ceased, it could not be denied (though even at had an 
abundant harvest) that it had left traces of distress which it would 
need a long time to obliterate. In addition to the population for 
whom they had heretofore to give employment, they had a con- 
siderable class to provide for, including a number of women and 
children, left widows and orphans, and for whom it was necessary to 
provide some profitabl. occupation, (Hear.) This necessity he was 
happy to say did not exist in that immediate part of the country so 
much as in other districts, A desire had been evinced among all 
classes and parties among them to provide industrial occupation for 
the people—in both parishes of the town of Bandon associations 
having been formed, chiefly under the control of the ladies of the 
district, by whom industrial occupation had been encouraged, and it 
afforded him great pleasure to advert to the great progress which, 
during a short time, these poor persons had made in knitting and 
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other works of that kind. (Hear, hear.) In other districts the same 
industry was going forward, and upon the western coast of the county, 
near Skull, a valuable fishery, though on a small scale, had been 
established to give occupation to the people (hear), and it had been 
mentioned to him that in the parish of Castletownsend the poor people 
were not only enabled to procure fish to support their families, but 
had a surplus to dispose of. These, however, were efforts upon a 
small scale, and far greater exertions were necessary. It was in vain 
to disguise the fact that in this country they should trust much more 
to local exertions than they had hitherto done—and if they did so 
they would not ultimately be disappointed. He was aware that in 
some parts of the western districts of the county—in the west Division 
of West Carbery, in Bantry and Bere, for instance, strenuous 
exertions on the part of the Executive Government could alone be of 
avail—but he was gratified to say that in their own district at least 
they were not in the same position—that they were one of the eight 
Unions in Ireland not in debt—and that while other Unions were 
repudiating their debts, the Bandon Union had struck a rate sufficient 
to cancel every obligation due to the Government, (Hear.)” 


It will be observed, that the condition of the most distressed 
districts was only incidentally alluded to by Lord Bernard in 
this deeply interesting statement. The accuracy of his lord- 
ship's information, was most painfully confirmed by Mr. Marshall 
himself, whose statement entirely coincides with the information 
we have had from private sources. 


“In many parts of that western district the people would sti!l 
require aid. Krom a return which he had prepared of the crops 
growing in West Skull, the people in the entire of that electoral 
division had only 96 days provisions—in East Skull 120 days, and in 
Kilmoe only 73 days provisions. In that division of West Carbery 
they certainly would require all the aid that could be had from Eng- 
land and elsewhere. But by their own exertions, and by carrying out 
the objects of such societies as that they had met to foster, their 
future condition would be much improved, and he trusted that after 


another year they would not be looking to England or to America for 
support.” 


There can be no doubt that a vast deal more of corn and 
green crops has been cultivated in these districts this last 
season, than at any former time. But, in many instances, the 
ground had to be prepared for this new species of cultivation ; 
and to raise good crops, the wore had all at once to be taught 
some of the first elements of agriculture ; and besides, as Sir 
John Burgoyne observes, “it requires three times the quantity 
of land laid out in corn, to what would be necessary in potatoes, 
to feed for the year any given number of persons.” _In the parish 
of Durrus,—in which, by means of the assistance afforded to him 
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from a variety of quarters, Mr. Crosthwaite, the rector, was enabled 
to preserve his parishioners from actual death by famine, by sup- 
plying them with employment, and the means of cropping their 
ground, at the outlay of a comparatively trifling sum of money,— 
he reckons, that the crop raised in the whole parish, is not 
sufficient to do more than feed the people for two months, after 

aying their rent; and now, after all the exertion and sufferings 
of the last twelve months, he finds his unfortunate poor people 
in the condition described in the following letter, which he has 
addressed to the Editor of the Cork Constitution :— 


“ To the Editor of the Cork Constitution, 


“ Durrus Glebe, Oct. 18, 1847. 

“ Sir,—I trust you will be able to afford me room enough in your 
Paper for an acknowledgment to our excellent benefactors, the Society 
of Friends, for the manner in which they have acted towards my poor 
people during the past four weeks. By a supply of Indian meal and 
Harricot beans they have enabled me to meet the sad but strong 
beginnings of our second year of famine in this parish. Their first 
grant enabled me to supply 300 persons every day with a pound of 
food to each. The list then increased to 500 (as the little relief 
afforded by the harvest time was dying away) and during last week 
we had 930 receiving their rations every day at my glebe. This is 
all, however, for work done. We have come to the determination to 
give relief only in return for work of some kind, and the people most 
thankfully accede to the arrangement. We give a pound of Indian 
meal, corn, or beans, for each member of a family; and a stronger 
proof could not be afforded of the real state of things, than the fact 
that we have several men whose families amount to only three or 
four, in some cases only two working, and working well the whole 
day, thankfully, for their family’s portion of two, three, or four pounds 
of food. Nay more, our arrangements for employment not having 
yet enabled us to scatter our operations into the different localities of 
the parish, many of the men have to come four, five, and six miles, or 
even more, to their work. Some might think that this would be only a 
repetition of the demoralizing system of nominal labour which existed 
last season in the operations of the Board of Works, but, so far from 
it, every person who examines our work is perfectly amazed at the 
quantity done; and the manner in which the men are working—in fact, 
I never saw better workmen. At first we were only able to take 
detached pieces of work, such as improving the landing places and 
cleaning and improving the channel for our boats, &c., but in order 
to give ourselves time to lay out work in other places, we last week 
concentrated the men upon apiece of road which was this time twelve- 
month marked out amongst the presentments as one of the most 
important for the Board of Works to undertake, and with little more 
than two tons of meal we have got more work done than cost the 
Board of Works 500/. on a road in the neighbourhood. Our last grant 
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however, was expended last Friday, and I know not what our poor 
people are to do for this week. Had | means, [ contemplate taking a 
Relief Farm, and setting the inland people to work on it, so as to pro- 
duce food for themselves against next year, whilst those nearer the actual 
shore may be employed in making small piers and quays for landing 
fish, sea sand, manure, &c. But at present my operations are stopped 
until I obtain some further grant, while hundreds of the poor creatures 
are walking about in hunger and idleness, or scattered over the strand, 
gathering sea-weed and mussels to afford them some kind of scanty 
meal, whilst every one is watching the arrival of each-day’s post, to 
know whether I have tidings of ‘any more supply. These are, of 
course, such of our poor creatures as have no fishing crafts, for the 
fishing tackle which I was able to give out during this summer was 
not enough to supply one-third part of our population—the rest are 
utterly without even occasional help from any resources of their own, 
and, but for the Society of Friends, I have no doubt that we should 
even already have had some deaths from hunger. Now, Sir, does 
not this all afford sufficient proof of the truth of the statements in Sir 
John Burgoyne’s excellent letter? Would to God that relief could 
be obtained speedily, before wasting want, and disease, and death, 
begin to blot our land once more with their sickening scenes. But, 
alas! it is almost impossible to get anything done in time. 
“ T am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
Wm. W. 


It is impossible to transcribe this letter, without paying that 
tribute which is so justly due to the benevolence of the Society 
of Friends, during the late calamities, and no less gratifying is 
it to be able to state, that when the main difficulty, which pre- 
sented itself to those excellent persons belonging to that com- 
munity,—who came forward with exertions as laborious and self- 
denying, as their charity was generous and judicious,—was the 
uncertainty of being able to find agents whom they could trust 
to distribute their bounty, and carry out their plans on the spot, 
their experience has been, that there is no class of persons 
resident in the country in whose judgment and disinterested 
fidelity, they have been able to place the same degree of con- 
fidence as the Protestant clergy, so that of the grants made by 
them to the various districts, by far the largest proportion has 
been distributed through the hands of the clergy :—a sufficient 
answer to the unworthy insinuations conveyed in the recent 
address of the Roman-catholie bishops to Lord Clarendon, that 
the money and food supplied by English benevolence has been 
employed for the purposes of proselytism ;—an insinuation, whose 
untruth is so notorious, that it can do harm to no one except 
the persons who made it, and who have certainly been rather 
deficient in discretion in making a charge impossible to support, 
and which it is notorious to everybody can so easily and so justly 
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be retorted. If abusing the offerings of benevolence for the 
purposes of proselytism be a crime, the less the Romish clergy 
attract public attention to the subject, the better for them- 
selves. 

But, to revert to another topic, and one which suggests re- 
flections more serious than even the threat of famine itself: what 
is to be the consequence of the agitation at this moment carried 
on in that country. With regard to the landlords of Ireland, if 
they escape pauperism or extermination, it is more than they 
have reason to expect. How much of their present difficulties, 
and how much of the general insecurity of life and property, is 
to be traced to the agitation against the property of the Clergy, 
to which the Protestant landlords of Ireland gave but too much 
encouragement some years ago, we do not-now wish to inquire. 
We trust they are becoming a wiser and a better race of men ; 
and we are fully persuaded that vast numbers of them are as 
benevolent and kind as landlords, as the proprietary of any — 
other country. And let it be remembered, that in no part of the 
empire are the landed proprietors exposed to the same diffi- 
culties or dangers. ‘There is great justice and an intimate 
knowledge of facts, in the following observations of the Editor 
of the Cork Constitution, on a remark in a Dublin paper, that 
what the small farmers want is, to saddle the landlords with all 
the taxes, and get the ground they hold rent free. 


« And this is what the majority of them would gladly do, and what 
not a few of them probably entertain the expectation of accomplishing. 
The land without rent seems to be the object at which they aim. They 
have no notion of paying a farthing that they can avoid. Law does 
not govern—contracts do not bind them. Englishmen are mistaken 
when they suppose that a tenant here is the same description of person 
who answers to the designation at their side of the water; hence many 
of the blunders which they make when oracularly propounding their 
panaceas for the pacification and prosperity of Ireland. It is the 
landlord who needs ‘ protection’ here, not the tenant. The latter can 
defy the man whom he defrauds. With the rent in his pocket, he 
can put him to the cost and vexation of an expensive ejectment, and 
can be all the time ruining his land and raising a crop that will ripen 
just in time to enable him to ‘ carry’ it before he is legally obliged to 
surrender possession. It is a hardship inflicted almost every day, and 
endured by almost every reader of this paper who has the misfortune 
to have the ordinary run of tenants on his ground. No account is 
made of the scores of thousands of pounds annually swept off in this 
way. We have columns of cant about the distress of the tenant, but 
not a word about his dishonesty. We have innumerable projects for 
compelling the landlord to part with his property, but not one for 
insuring him his rent, or affording him a cheap and speedy remedy 
for the recovery of his ground. No! there is more noise made about 
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the ejectment of one unprincipled defaulter than there would,be about 
the massacre of half a hundred landlords; yet these. men, thongh 
thus systematically plundered, are expected to feel themselves ander 
an * obligation” to support the plunderers, and that, too, without, any 
statutable protection against the influx of pauperism from the neglected 
estates of careless or absent or unimproving abstractors of the produce 
of the soil.” 


The truth is becoming more known every hour, that there is no 
security for life in Ireland, except during the will and pleasure of 
the Priest, who denounces the “ Exterminator” from the altar, 
and the Committee of Assassination, that issue the death-war- 
rant. The case of the unfortunate Mr. Roe, of Rockwell, is a 
specimen of what has again and again occurred within the last 
few years, and is likely to become more prevalent every day, as 
the landlords are compelled by the operation of the Poor Laws 
to improve their properties, Let the following account, which 
appeared in the papers, be considered with the attention it 
deserves. 


“Long experience has taught me (says the writer) that, in the 
county of Tipperary, in proportion as a landlord endeavoured to 
improve his estate, and to introduce a regular system of cropping and 
rent-paying, so was his position one of discomfort and peril ; whilst, 
if he were content to allow his tenants to proceed in the old system, 
permit weeds and arrears to grow up together, he ran no danger from 
‘the finest peasantry’ in the world, The late Mr. Roe, of Rockwell 
—who was waylaid and shot down on Saturday week last, at a quarter 
past eleven in the morning, having arrived in the country on Thurs- 
day evening, to visit his aged mother—had the misfortune to be ‘an 
improving landlord,’ his tenantry, through mistaken kindness on his 
part, were allowed to run into arrears of rent, (and it may be as well 
that the English public should know that in Ireland one year’s rent 
is generally allowed to remain unpaid.) Four years back the suspected 
assassin held fifteen acres of land under Mr. Roe, but as he seldom 
paid any rent for that quantity of ground, Mr. Roc gave half of the 
fifteen acres to a brother of Lonergan’s, the suspected murderer, and 
excused the former arrears that had accrued. However, the tenant in 
question managed no better with seven than he had with fifteen 
acres; the ground was not properly tilled, the rent badly paid; 
aceordingly, two months since, Mr. Roe offered to excuse the pay- 
ment of three years’ rent, and also give 10/. in hand, provided Loner- 

an would leave the place. The offer was steadfastly and contemp- 
tuously refused. There was no alternative. Lonergan was ejected. 
It then became whispered through the country that Mr, Roe was 
marked as a ‘ wild duck ;’ the term in Tipperary by which a man is 
ticketed for assassination.” 


At the meeting of the Tipperary magistrates, held at Cashel 
on the oceasion of Mr. Roe’s murder, Lord Suirdale, the high 
sheriff, who was in the chair, said— | 
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Gentlemen, it is a remarkable fact that Mr. Roe had, durian the 
late period’ of scarcity, made every exertion that was possibly within 
his* power to make to alleviate the prevailing distress of those ie- 
pendent on him and the poor residing in his neighbourhood, . He 
established, at his own expense, a kitchen for the purpose of provid- 
ing food for the poor ; that establishment was conducted and managed 
by Mr. Roe’s two sisters, who, from coming in daily contact with the 
destitute, caught epidemic fever, from which happily they recovered, 
and are now alive. Qne would have imagined that conduct and 
charity such as this would have created an affectionate regard for Mr. 
Rve among the peasantry; but, gentlemen, he was unfortunately a 
landlord. He endeavoured, of course, to make his property remune- 
rative to himself, by preventing it going to waste, which always occurs 
when land is left to remain untilled, and to a certain extent, does not 
produce food sufficient for the sustenance of its dependents, (hear, 
hear.) Mr. Roe, had a tenant who owed two years’ rent last May, 
and who did not cultivate his ground, (hear, hear.) Mr, Roe, how-. 
ever, did not wish to treat this tenant harshly. He offered to forgive 
him the two years’ rent if he would give him up the land, This the 
tenant refused to do. Mr. Roe was then forced to take the onl 
course open to him so as to enable him to exercise his rights over his 
property—to eject the tenant, whom he evicted a short period since. 
I believe it is almost certain that that was the man who committed 
this foul murder.” 


And if anything can be needed to make this statement more 
explanatory of the true circumstances of the Irish landlord, we 
quote the following from the speech of the Earl of Glengall, 
who followed Lord Suirdale :— 


“ He knew the character, as did all the other gentlemen in the room, 
of the lamented Mr. Roe, than whom a more upright, a more gen- 
tlemanlike, generous, charitable, and a more praiseworthy man, in 
every respect, did not exist, (hear, hear.) The noble lord proceeded 
to speak at some length, and in enlogistic terms, of the sympathy mani- 
fested and the interest felt by Mr. Roe for the destitute and unem- 
ployed of his neighbourhood, for whom he was endeavouring, and 
would have ‘been successful, to procure employment by works of 
drainage. He saw a letter from the Board of Works, which was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Roe, and received after his death, granting the works 
he applied for. There was another point connected with this melan- 
choly event which was truly dreadful to contemplate. No doubt ex-. 
isted upon the minds of those who were cognisant of what had lately 
taken place in the neighbourhood of Boytonrath—namely, that a com- 
bination, if not a conspiracy, existed to deprive Mr. Roe of the legal 
and just claims which he had upon his tenants. It appeared that a 
combination had been formed by several of his tenants—that a deter- 
mination existed among them not to pay him large arrears of rent 
which they owed. Some of the parties met to consider what steps 
they should adopt to carry out their infernal schemes. It was under- ’ 
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stood that it absolutely became the subject of consideration among 
those persons who met, whether Mr. Roe, or the gentleman who offi- 
ciated as his agent, should be shot! They admitted in their hellish 
committee that Mr. Roe was an excellent, extremely liberal, and gene- 
rous gentleman, and that it would be a pity to shoot him! and that it 
would be better to shoot the agent! But when the fellows had fully 
discussed their machinations, they came to the determination of shoot- 
ing the landlord, whom, alas, they did. The reason why they had 
selected the landlord was this :—Mr. Roe’s children were very young ; 
that if Mr. Roe was dead the property would be probably placed 
under the Court of Chancery, and the consequence of which would be 
that the receiver from the court would be appointed over it; that the 
receiver, as was the general custom in those cases, would pay little or 
no attention to the interests of the minors; that those scheming 
tenants would be enabled to get a reduction in the rents, and that, as 
it had often been the case when properties were placed under the 
courts, the minors and widow would be plundered of their only exist- 
ence! That, they (the magistrates) believed, to have been the in- 
fernal schemes concocted near Boytonrath, which led to the melan- 
choly event. He feared there were other circumstances of a melan- 
choly and deplorable character connected with the sad affair, He 
feared there was too much reason to suppose that Mr. Roe’s tenants 
had had very bad advisers, and very bad counsellors, who had aided 
and assisted those persons in question, instead of endeavouring to 


honestly obtain means which would enable them to pay Mr. Roe his 
rents.” 


What is to be the end of such a state of things? And with 
what reason or justice can men be expected to reside in such a 
country, and bear the burdens of such a pauper popnilation, and 
endure the persecution of priests and agitators and farmers, if 
they dare to attempt to improve their properties and raise the 
social and moral condition of their tenants,—unless some pro- 
tection for their lives be given by the law,—and by the govern- 
ment, if the law be too weak to protect men against noon-day 
assassination ? 

The whole energy of the popular writers on the Roman-ca- 
tholic and revolutionary side is directed towards inflaming the 
passions of the people against England ; and it requires but a 
very moderate acquaintance with Ireland to know, that the Pro- 
testant landlords are part and parcel of that England which 
the peasantry are taught to hate. To that purpose are those 
statements, which some Roman-catholic Bishops do not hesitate 
to join in, that the famine has been the result of a settled plan 
on the part of government to diminish the population by star- 
vation. It would be a mistake to suppose that these wicked 
falsehoods and these inflammatory councils emanate only from 


the Young Ireland party. In a report of a meeting which took 
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place in Dublin some months ago, Mr. Smith O’Brien retorted 


this on Mr. O’Connell’s friends, as he easily could do. 


‘¢ One of the charges which had been brought against the Nation 
was that it put forth songs tending to stir up a military ardour in the 
country. He was not much surprised at hearing complaints on that 
subject from old ladies with infirm nerves, but he did not expect to 
hear them from one of the authors of those songs. In a speech made 
at the Repeal Association by Mr. Maurice O'Connell (hisses, and 
cries of ‘order’)—he brought it as a charge against the Young Ire- 
land party that they wrote songs of an inflammatory character. It 
struck him (Mr. O'Brien) that he had read a very interesting song on 
one occasion, which bore the name of Mr. Maurice O’Connell; and 
as he did not feel under any restraint in connexion with the matter, 
he would now give them one of the ‘ moral force’ songs, said to have 
been written by Mr. Maurice O'Connell :— 


‘* «Ts there a youthful gallant here 

On fire for fame—unknowing fear— 

Who in the charge’s mad career 

On Erin’s foes would flesh his spear ? 
Come, let him wear the white cockade, 
And learn the soldier's glorious trade : 
Tis of such stuff a hero’s made. 
Then let him join the bold brigade. 


‘* * Who scorns to own a Saxon lord, 
And toil to swell a stranger’s hoard? 
Who for rude blow or gibing word 
Would answer with a freeman’s sword ? 
Come, let him wear the white cockade, &c. 


‘** * Does Erin’s fully slandered name 
Suffuse the cheek with generous shame— 
Wouldst right her wrongs, restore her fame, 
Come, then, the soldier's weapon claim? 
Come, then, and wear the white cockade, &c. 


“ «Come free from bonds your father’s faith, 
Redeem its shrines from scorn and scathe, 
The hero’s fame, the martyr’s wreath— 
Will gild your life or crown your death, 
Then come, and wear the white cockade, &c. 


** «To drain the cup—with girls to toy— 
The serf’s vile soul with bliss may cloy : 
But wouldst thou taste a manly joy, 
Oh! it was ours at Fontenoy ! 
Come, then, and wear the white cockade, &c. 


“*To many a fight thy fathers led, 
Full many a Saxon’s life-blood shed ; 
From thee, as yet, no foe has fled, 
hou wilt not shame the glorious dead ! 
Then come, the white cockade, &c. 
R 
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«Oh! comc—for slavery, want, and shame, 
We offer vengeance, freedom, fame, 
With monarchs, comrade, rank to claim, 
And, nobler still, the patriot’s name. 

Oh ! come, and wear the white cockade, 
And learn the soldier’s glorious trade : 
Tia of such stuff a hero’s made, 

Then come, and join the bold brigade.’ 


When that song was written it was a proud thing to be an Irish 
patriot (cheers.) What was it now? The Irish patriot stood degraded 
below the lowest freeman of the earth—(no, no.) He told them the 
truth. There was no country now in which the man who claimed the 
name ofan Irish patriot did not stand under the brand of the synonym 


of place-hunter.” 


But, of course, one must expect these doctrines to be more 
distinctly enunciated by the Young Ireland party, who being 
pledged not to ask or receive any place or office from an Eng- 
lish government, have no immediate interest, like the patriots 
of Conciliation Hall, to damage by speaking too plainly. Last 
month we gave our readers a specimen of the poetry of the 
Nation,—we shall now furnish them with one or two more. 


‘““THE RALLY. 


«For Ireland all !’—for Ireland each 

No time for idle slumbers ; 

Each hour we wait to whine and preach 
Another victim numbers. 

Shall that dark scourge athwart the land 
Go blackening vale and highland, 

Till every honest heart and hand 
Is cold within the island ? 


Il. 


“ Bethink ye of the faithful dead 

There in their damp graves lying, 

And turn to deeds the prayers ye said 
When they were sick and dying; 

By every hope that England crossed— 
By every still’d pulsation— 

By every friend we loved and lost, 
Come right our bleeding nation. 


“ Why, brethren, should a vain regret 
Fling cloud or shadow o’er us? 
There is a way to sorrow yet 
Forthose who've gone before us— 
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There is a way to keen* our dead 
In every vale and highland, 
Till England hears an echo dread 

Throughout her startled island. 


IV. 


«“’Gainst England each !—* ’gainst England all!’ 

Quick let the vow be plighted ; 

Now burst we from the iron thrall, 
In heart and soul united; 

And, brethren, by the sainted dead, 
High throned in glory o’er us, 

We yet shall see the pirate red 
Down in the dust before us. 


Mary.” —( Nation, July 24.) 


The fcllowing specimens from the same newspaper refer to 
the famine, and make it the text for their exhortations to rebel- 
lion and bloodshed. 


“THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 


“ Bright is the springtime, Erin, green and gay to see ; 
But my heart is heavy, Erin, with thoughts of thy sons and thee— 
Thinking of your dead men lying as thick as grass new mown— 
Thinking of your myriads dying, unnoted and unknown— 
Thinking of your yoemen flying, beyond the impassable waves, 
And to think of your magnates sighing, and stifling their thoughts, 
like slaves, 


Il. 


“Oh! for the time, dear Erin—the fierce time long ago, 
When your men felt, sad Erin, and their hands could strike a blow! 
When your Gaelic Chiefs were ready to stand in pass or breach— 
Danger but made them steady—they struck, and saved their speech. 
But where are the men to head ye, and lead you face to face— 
To trample the powers that tread ye, men of the fallen race? 


“ The corn and wheat, oh! Erin, wave green along the plain ; 
But where are the hands, dear Erin, to gather in the grain ? 
The sinewy man is sleeping in the crowded churchyard near, 
And his young wife is keeping his lonesome company there ; 
His brother, shoreward creeping, has begged his way abroad, 
And his sister—tho’, for weeping, she scarce could see the road. 


* To keen, to lament. 
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ie ( “ No other nation, Erin, but only you would bear 

ia A yoke like yours, oh! Erin, a month, not to say a year; 

| | ia And will you bear for ever, writhing and sighing sore, 

ii Nor learn—learn now, or never, to dare, not to deplore-—— 

|) Learn to join in one endeavour your creeds and people all— 

|) ia So only can you sever your tyrants’ iron thrall. 

v. 

.. eee “ Then call your people, Erin—call with a prophet’s cry— 

he i Bid them link in union, Erin, and do like men, or die— 

i Bid the hind from the loamy valley, the miller from the fall— 

th : Bid the craftsman from his alley, the lord from his lordly hall— 
ie Bid the old and the young man rally, and trust to work, not words— 
|) i And thenceforth ever shall ye be free as the forest birds. 

4 | “A MYSTERY. 

|. «“ They are dying! they are dying! where the golden corn is 

growing— 

a They are dying! they are dying! where the crowded herds are 
lowing— 

be 4 They are gasping for existence where the streams of life are flowing, 
; And they perish of the plague where the breeze of health is blow- 

ing : 
ll, 
“God of Justice! God of Power! 
Do we dream? Can it be? 


In this land—at this hour— 

With the blossom on the tree— 
In the gladsome month of May, 
When the young lambs play— 

) When Nature looks around 
4 On her walking children now— 
The seed within the ground— 
The bud upon the bough— 
Is it right—is it fair— 
That we perish of despair 
—s In this land, on this soil, 
| ie Where our destiny is set, 
ie Which we cultured with our toil, 
ii And watered with our sweat? 


di 


~ 


* 


“ We have plough’d, we have sown, 
But the crop was not our own— 
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We have reaped, but harpy hands 
Swept the harvest from our lands— 
We were perishing for food, 

When, lo! in pitying mood, 

Our kindly rulers gave 

The fat fluid of the slave, 

While our corn filled the manger 
Of the war-horse of the stranger ! 


IV, 


“ God of Mercy ! must this last ? 
Is this land pre-ordained 
For the present and the past 
And the future, to be chained— 
To be ravaged, to be drained, 
To be robbed, to be spoiled, 
To be hushed, to be whipt— 
Its soaring pinion clipt, 
And its every effort foiled ? 


V. 


“ Do our numbers multiply 
But to perish and to die? 
Is this all our destiny below— 
That our bodies, as they rot, 
May fertilize the spot 
Where the harvests of the stranger grow? 


Vi. 


“If this be, indeed, our fate, 
Far, far better now, though late, 
That we seek some other land and try some other zone— 
The coldest, bleakest shore 
Will surely yield us more 
Than the storehouse of the stranger, we dare not call our 
own. 


Vil. 


“ Kindly brothers of the West, 
Who from Liberty’s full breast 
Have fed us, who are orphans beneath a stepdame’s frown— 
Behold our happy state— 
And weep your wretched fate 
That you share not in the splendours of our empire and our 
crown, 
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Kindly brothers of the East— 
4. 4. Thon great tiara’d priest— 
; “Thou sanctified Rienzi of Rome and of the earth; 
Ea: Or thou who bear’st control 
Over golden Istambol— 
‘Who felt for our misfortunes and belped us in our dearth. 


1X. 


« Turn here your wondering eyes— 
| Call your wisest of the wise, 
Your Muftis and your panrreneeteilt sated men of deepest 
lore— 
Let the sagest of your sages 
Ope our island’s mystic pages, 
And explain unto your Highness the wonders of our 
shore. 


x. 


“ A fruitful teeming soil, 
Where the patient peasants toil 
Beneath the summer sun and the watery winter sky— 
Where they tend the golden grain 
Till it bends upon the plain— 
Then reap it for the stranger, and turn aside to die. 


“ Where they watch their flocks increase, 
And store the snowy fleece, 
Till they send it to their masters to be woven o'er the 
waves— 
Where, having sent their meat 
For the foreigner to eat, 
Their mission is fulfilled, and they creep into their 
graves. 


XII. 


1h “Tis for this they are dying where the golden ¢orn is growing— 
4 ‘Tis for this they are dying where the crowded herds are lowing— 
Tis for this they are dying where the streams of life are flowing, 


And they perish of the plague where the breeze of health is blow- 
“ing.” —( Nation, July 12.) 


doubt this will all appear very silly and ridiculous to 
iE many persons in this country. But the spirit which dictates it 
is not.one, that, can safely be contemned, and however absurdly 
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the rhymes may read to us, the writers and the publishers of 
them know well the effect they will produce on the class of 
readers for whom they are designed. 
But the Nation newspaper is not the only organ of the revo- 
lutionary party in Ireland. The volumes of the National 
Library, which appear every month, and are circulated in thou- 
sands, are all written in the same spirit of deadly hostility to 
England, and are as well adapted as any books can be to stimu- 
late the people to rebellion, as soon as their leaders are ready 
to erect the standard of revolt. One of these books, a little 
duodecimo volume, which is sold for a few pence, is “ A Com- 
mentary on the Life and Writings of Theobald Wolfe Tone,” the 
organizer of the United Irishmen,—the object of whose labour 
and life, as his panegyrist informs us, “ was the dismemberment 
of a great empire,” the man who planned the French expedition 
against Ireland, and would have proceeded farther in his pro- 
ject of dismemberment, and have either subjected Treland to 
France, or made it an independent Republic, if it had suited 
the views of Napoleon to have carried Tone’s plans into execu- 
tion. The design of this volume, which is sold for fourpence, 
and has been circulated all over Ireland within the last twelve 
months, is to. prove that Ireland can maintain its independence 
by force of arms against England, that it is a natural fortress of 
the highest order, and that it has a military population consti- 
tuting a garrison of the first order, with a power within itself of 
perpetually recruiting and maintaining such a garrison. Some 
specimens of this book shall now be submitted to the reader. 


“ Look at the map of Great Britain and Ireland. 

“ Observe, in the former, the greater distances from John O’Groat’s 
House to the Land’s End, and observe the length of the southern 
base of the triangle, and then observe the form of Ireland. 

“ The latter approaches nearer to the form of an ellipse than to any 
other regular form—and, to an ellipse, the conjugate axis of which 
is of considerable proportion to the transverse axis. This form, with 
the exception of an absolute circle, is the most compact to which any 
superficies can be reduced. Hence, the ease and rapidity with which 
any moveable force can be drawn from any one given point to any 
other given point, in the whole island—a eapacity for defence, from 
its superficial form, which very few other natural positions can pro- 
duce, A military force, far short of that which. the population of 
Ireland could produce, and which the revenue of Ireland couldumain- 
tain, might be so stationed, that, on no one part of the coast could an 
attack be made, without the station of a native army being found 
within one or two days’ march of the. point of landing.” —(Life of T. 


‘One would have thought that, as England could easily blockade 
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the coast ot Ireland, so it would be equally easy for troops 
to effect a landing at twenty places at the same moment. This 
book, however, like many other mischievous works, is not at all 
the less likely to prove mischievous on account of its absurdity. 
It is impossible for any sober or sensible man to read it without 
perceiving, that if the peasantry of Ireland are induced to put 
themselves under the guidance of the parties from whom this 
counsel emanates, they will be destroyed to a man. 
In the second chapter, the author says :— 


“ Supposing a foreign enemy [i. e. England] to have effected a 
landing, and to have secured a post, the means of obstruction which 
the face of the interior of Ireland presents are next to be considered.” 


Having stated that Ireland is divided into three great por- 


tions, differing in form, and, consequently, in modes of defence, 
he proceeds— 


“The northern district—mountainous almost throughout—many 
portions of these mountains rocky—other portions boggy—others 
again, rock and bog intermixed—full of intersections from rivers and 
lakes—these intersections pointing out, to the most inexperienced eye, 
lines of defence peculiarly fitted to the mode of warfare adapted to 
irregular troops. In the interior of these great aquatic and moun- 
tainous intersections, the surface, where it is not bog or rock, is, from 
the minute divisions of farms in Ireland, laid out in small portions of 
arable and pasture lands, the boundaries of which are all formed by 
hedges and ditches; every one of these, from the embankment raised 
by sinking the ditch, forming a defence against musketry, and, if 
the defenders should avail themselves of rere columns of pikes, 
capable, not only of resisting, but of punishing the temerity of a 
charge of bayonets—the hedges forming shelter for cattle, that, in a 
climate but lightly visited by snow or frost, are seldom housed—the 
ditches being absolutely necessary to carry off the superfluous water 
in an abundantly moist climate.”—( 7’. Wolfe Tone, p. 37.) 


_ Having then stated, that the southern portion of Ireland dif- 
fers little from the northern, and is “as strongly marked with 
defensive features as most aoe of the globe,” he goes on to 
describe the central part of the island. 


“ There remains of Ireland a centre portion, which presents a dif- 
ferent surface from either the northern or southern divisions, Al- 
though not so level as the States of Holland, or the Netherlands, the 

from Dublin eastward to Galway westward, does not produce 
the bold and rocky eminences which have been already described. 
Where the district approaches to a level, it is extensively boggy, as in 
portions of the King’s and Queen's Counties, and the county of Kil- 
dare; or where it rises into firm ground, becomes a tissue of intersec- 
tions, from the divisions of what is called the cottier population. Add 
to these artificial intersections, that, even with the arable and pasture 
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grounds, are minutely interwoven small ramifications of the greater 
bogs. All these boggy portions impervious to cavalry and tovartil- 
lery; and, if not totally impassable, extremely embarrassing to any 
infantry attempting to act as regulars. Cavalry, from the intersec- 
tions of ditches, and the frequency of bogs and mountains, may be 
considered as an almost useless arm in Lreland. 

“ Travelling still westward, new forms and new modes of divisions 
arise. The river Shannon may be said to insulate the western pro- 
vince from the rest of Ireland. Rising, towards the north, in the 
Leitrim mountains, those mountains presenting insurmountable diffi- 
culty to a regular army (preserving at least its regular formations, ) it 
surrounds the whole western province to Loup Head, its southern ter- 
mination on the Atlantic. The western side of the Shannon presents, 
in many places, a surface for defence, to be seen in very few coun- 
tries. A spectator, standing on the level, sees before him an extension 
for miles, exhibiting nothing but a stony continuation of that level. 
Upon advancing into the apparently stony desert, he finds it com- - 
posed of innumerable detached pieces of rock, almost all of equal 
height, (evidently of alluvious formation,) rising above the level of 
the soil, and enclosing in their interstices small patches of ground, 
covered with the richest pasture of the kingdom. Here almost innu- 
merable flocks of sheep are nourished by the interstitial herbage, and 
sheltered by the surrounding rocks. No regular army could, in its 
advance among the stony defenders, preserve its formation either in 
line or in column. It seems as if these surfaces were formed by the 
genius himself of modern and western war, for the exercise and safety 
of the rifleman. In these interstices each rifleman would find a little 
redoubt, fitted by nature for the traverse of his rifle, and for the 
security of his person. No artillery can, in point blank range, touch 
him at all. If howitzer practice with shells should be made use of, 
an accidental shell may fall within the little fortress of a rifleman ; but, 
even from its explosion, it can carry its mischief no further—a moment 
of time also would give to the rifleman an opportunity of evasion into 
another and adjoining barrier."—( 7. Wolfe Tone, p. 39.) 


‘It may be left to military men to discuss the hopefulness of 
this programme of rebellion ; our concern is with the spirit and 
purpose of the party who are urging on an ignorant populace 
to such frightful undertakings. ath 

Having gone on to state, that “the general military feature 
common, in some degree, to the three portions of Ireland, are 
rivers —lakes—inlets of the sea—mountains—bogs—minute 
divisions of hedge and ditch—roads,” the writer proceeds to 
enumerate the military advantages which he conceives are to be 
deriyed from the Irish rivers, and then throws out the following 


suggestion to the unfortunate people for whom this book has 
been got up :— | | 


“* Between the lines formed by these rivers the space is intersected 
by mountainous districts, the heights and sides of which, either boggy 
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or rocky, run mostly parallel to the course of the rivers, affording 
commanding positions to protect the passages in the valleys between 
them. The valleys themselves, by the various streams which fall from 
the mountains, might, wherever a passage was attempted, be inun- 
dated, so as not only to obstruct, but actually to enclose any troops 


which should be rashly led, or dexterously inveigled into them,’’— 
(7. Wolfe Tone, p. 40-1.) 


Can any one imagine anything more shocking than to set 
upon such schemes as these a wretched, half-starving, semi-bar- 
barous populace. Of course they might do mischief. They 
might, for a few hours, embarrass the operations and retard the 
movements of regular troops—though it is difficult to suppose 
that such devices could give any serious trouble to an officer of 
experience, especially after such a warning as this: but it is with 
the spirit that breathes through all this we feel most concerned, 
and the utter ruin and destruction which must come down on 
the heads of these unhappy people, if they should, through these 
wicked counsels, be brought into actual collision with the forces 
by which England must put down such a rebellion. If ever 
there was a people under heaven to whom the words of the pro- 
phet may be applied, it is the Roman-catholic population of Ire- 
land. ‘Truly, “ The leaders of this people cause them to err, 
and they that are led of them are destroyed.” 

Having disposed of the rivers and their advantages for irre- 
gular troops, the writer proceeds to examine the capability of 
roads ; and we would request our readers to notice the manner, 
in which he throws out the suggestion, that even the improve- 
ment in the system of agriculture may be made available to the 
purposes of rebellion against England. 

“ Sinking drains necessarily produces embankments : hence a road 
in Ireland may, in a military sense be considered as a defile, where the 
march of troops can be annoyed, if not commanded, from every side 
—<litches and embankments running continually parallel, and at 
small distances being met by other ditches and embankments, inter- 
secting the parallel ditches at different angles. All these afford pro- 
tecting positions to troops capable of rapid movements, and trained as 
good marksmen, to impede in front, and to attack in flanks and rear, 


any bodies of regular troops; more especially if they should move 
with their usual impediment. 

‘There is scarcely occasion to state that the roads running through 
the valleys of the mountainous districts, are, each of them, a natural 
defile, as the roads on the levels are artificially so. 

“On a defensive system, one advantage attends both. Various 
streams of water, fed by the moisture of the climate, cross at very 
short intervals both these classes of roads: they are generally cou- 
veyed through low arches, level with the surface of the road, and are 
called gullets. 
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‘To impede the march of regular troops no other instruments are 
necessary than the pickaxe, the crowbar, and the shovel. Break 
down these low arches, and a short way of the bed of the road—stop 
the water below, and the line of the passage becomes inundated, 
Even if the dam below should be removed, the previously submerged 
portion will remain (especially in bog) an impassable mass of mud, 

“ The art of inundation (see Vallancey's translation of Clairac) 
should become, in Ireland, a branch of general study, ‘ Out of the roads 
the country can hardly be passed, its enclosures are so frequent and so 
strong,and the soil sodeep. ‘The manceuvres of a regular army would be 
much impeded. The ditches are deep, and cast up so as to form breast- 
works, and upon every road there are many places where tétes-de-pont 
might be established to excellent purpose. It would be difficult to bring 
on a decisive action here. The troops which could move with the 
greatest celerity must have the advantage, Their operations would be 
similar to fighting in trenches, or continuous traverses, where the enemy 
is scarcely ever seen—here no imposing masses, no brilliant charges of 
x eavalry, no regular deployments from moveable columns; but a war of 
constant fatigue to the troops, constant enterprises, and occasional cap- 
ture of prisoners.’ An improvement in the agricultural system of the 
country, would, with equal steps, improve the defensive system. In- 
t creasing the depth and width of the ditches would increase the strength 

of the embankments. Planting those enlarged embankments would in- 
crease their military strength, and would add to the profit of the tiller 
of the soil, by increasing shelter, and providing a stock of timber in 
a country, where, from the PROTECTING influence of England, for 600 
years, it seems to be the only natural want. Taking off portions at 
the angles of the field divisions, planting those cut-off portions, as has 
been already done in some places, would form works similar in effect 
to bastions or flanking redoubts, to the curtains already formed by the 
banks and the ditches. Breaking up, at intervals, and inundating the 
direct roads, would, from the intersections of the country, deprive any 
body of infantry, disciplined according to the present European 
system, of its two main arms, cavalry and artillery. But Muropean 
battalions, deprived of these adjuncts, are, of all military bodies, the 
most imbecile. Some weapons of a defensive military system the 
Irish peasant is in complete possession of, and well inured to wield. 
The spade, the shovel, and the mattock, and crowbar, are to any other 
§ weapons of war, aids of the first necessity. 
“ Rome, beginning with a very limited population, rendered herself 
the mistress of the world. Some of the most powerful instruments of her 
success were the spade and the mattock, making by them her camps 
successive fortresses. ‘To the patient system of protracted war, the 
habits of the laborious and muscular natives of Ireland are peculiarly 
adapted. 
: _ “In modern times the advantage of the mattock and the shovel, as- 
weapons of war, have been, on English backs, eminently illustrated by 
the events in America, of Bunker's Hill, New Orleans, &c. ; and in 
Europe, by the operations subsequent to the royal landing at the 
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ca fey Helder, where the already prepared dykes and canals performed 
eminent service. 
| ay “ Riflemen, or even archers and slingers would, from their parapets 
& a and their bogs on the levels, and from their elevated points on the 
| mountains, totally baffle, nay, defeat battalions of firelock-men— 
lad ES impede and harass their march in front, cut off their convoys in the 
a a rear, and leaving the cross roads open, pour incessantly small swarms 
: te i of alert troops on their flanks at every mile of their march.”—(Jlid, 
pp. 41—44.) 
4 +e It requires no extraordinary knowledge of military matters 
to see through the delusions with which this writer is blinding 
> iA himself and his readers ; but, supposing that a crisis should 
>?) ia never arise for testing the practicability of his advice, it seems 
Baten pretty clear that the temper of mind, which must be fostered by 
i>) 1) ha the study of such lessons as these, is quite sufficient to account 
Bie be | 7 for any occasional outbreaks of violence, and to render it any- 
te z Hue thing but surprising, that life and property are as insecure in 
Raia | Ireland as the daily reports of the newspapers prove them to 
bia be. How this state of things is to be rectified, we do not pre- 
4 J] a tend to say. We have good reason to know, that freland is in 
|. Ti a state of transition; that the Protestant religion is making, 
| |i quietly and unobtrusively, a steady and constant progress 
>) among the poor; and that even among the class a little raised 
|. above the lowest of the peasantry,—that class of small and 
ae middling farmers, on whose attachment to Romanism the power 
- ae of the Priest and the agitator has hitherto so greatly depended, 
Bae —the leaven is silently working, and the events of the last 
as | eighteen months, and the development of characters and _ prin- 
Be 4} ciples they have produced, are beginning to show sensible re- 
ae ad sults, the consequences of which few are yet prepared for. But, 
cia ag in those neighbourhoods and extensive districts where life is as 
: Be ay insecure as it can possibly be, the principles which the popular 
|. 7 i writers in Ireland are unceasingly labouring to instil into minds 
—. too willing to imbibe them, are such as must end in anarchy. 
7 ie The contagion will spread among all the bad and the discon- 
| ae tented and the disaffected ; and the impossibility of carrying out 
— tt” any plans of social improvement which either government or 
fa individual proprietors may set on foot, must every hour be- 
 ~+-eie come more painfully apparent. W hat is to be done, is a 
— lc question easier to ask than to answer. The liberty of the press 
— 3 is not to be interfered with. Matter which is obviously seditious 
| ie and treasonable, it may be difficult to prove to be so; and if a jury 
ve q vq were found to convict, government might doubt the wisdom and 
tm expediency of pressing matters to that issue. They may consider 
| Ae it wiser to let things take their course, and to reserve the final 
| ae interposition for a more apparent necessity. We do not pre- 
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tend to say, that this is the view of the question taken by the 
advisers of the Crown, nor do we mean to discuss the wisdom 
of it, if it be; but we do think, that, when people talk of the 
duties and responsibilities of Irish landlords, they should recol- 
lect that Tipperary is not Peckham or Camberwell, and that to 
alter the habits of a people may not be quite so easy ,in a 
country where tenants are in the habit of shooting their land- 
lords in noon-day, and where a steward or bailiff cannot sit 
down to eat his supper with his family, without running the 
chance of being murdered in the midst of his little children. 
And it would be well also, if it should be borne in mind, that 
the difficulties and dangers of attempting to make any extensive 
changes in such a country are yery greatly increased by the 
fact, that the leaders and guides of the peasantry—those whom 
they fear, whether they love or respect them or not—are arrayed, 
almost without an exception, against law and property, What 
poor man could give intelligence which would lead to the con- 
viction of a murderer, without being denounced by his Priest as 
an informer, and an enemy to his country? What magistrate 
can administer justice, without his adjudications being discussed 
and pronounced upon from the altar on the following Sunday ? 
What landlord can eject a profligate and lawless tenant, who 
will neither pay rent nor cultivate the ground, without bein 

denounced from the altar as an Exterminator? We shall beg 
of those who are so earnest in their censure of the Irish resident 
landlords, to ask themselves what English landlord could dis- 
charge the relative duties of his station, if the English Clergy 
were to array themselves against law and property, and to 
prostitute the pulpit and the services of the Lord’s day, to the 
denunciation, BY NAME, of every one who should venture to incur 
their displeasure,—if public opinion in England were in such 
a state that the Clergy could act in this way with impunity 
-—if the lower classes were in such a state, that the denunciation 
of the Clergyman was tantamount to a warrant for assassination? 
The Irish landlords have duties and responsibilities. They 
have also serious mistakes to pay the penalty of. But without 
coming forward in any way as their apologists, we do. consider 
it a matter of as much justice to ourselves as to them, to sym- 
pathize with their condition, in a country where life is totally 
insecure,—where neither the law nor the government are able 
to protect them from the bullet of the murderer,—where no 
benevolence—no length of residence—no amount of daily ex- 
penditure and employment of the poor—can save a man from 
the diabolical sentence of a committee of assassination,—where, 
in fine, hundreds may know for weeks beforehand of his doom, 
and no one—not even his household servants—will dare to give 
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him warning,—and hundreds may stand by and see him mur- 
dered, and not a finger be raised to arrest his murderer,—and 
hundreds may be able to point out the assassin, and not a 
single person be found to dare, even though thousands of pounds 
shall be offered as a reward, to give a hint which could lead to 
his conviction. We repeat it, the whole influence of the popular 
wm is continually urged against England ;—against the law, 

cause it is English—the government, because it is English— 
the church, because it is Knglish—the landlords, because they 
are English, by birth, or by descent, or by the titles and 
muniments of their properties. And then, the influence of the 
Romish Priesthood—as a body—is all in the same direction. 
They do not wish to encourage the residence of the landlords. 
They do not wish to encourage the civilization or education of 
the peasantry, or the improvement of their system of agricul- 
ture. The horsewhip and the curse from the altar would soon 
lose their terrors, if the condition of the peasantry were much 
improved, The ascendancy of English law would be fatal to 
their power. The sum of their influence is comprehended in a 
single sentence, which we extract from a very clever and popular 
periodical, published in Dublin :— 


“ The first duty of an Irish patriot is to hate the English Govern- 
ment; and the next is to distrust and despise every individual in this 
country not visibly showing and proving that all his acts as an Irish 
citizen are based upon the same holy and Christian feeling. If you are 
not filled with such a feeling already, pray to God, night and day, until 
you become animated by it.” 


If such be the lessons of piety inculeated on an excitable 
people, can we wonder that society should be shaken to its 
foundations 

There are two points on which we should wish to lay before 
our readers a specimen of the spirit in which these writers are 
now endeavouring to influence the people and to inflame their 
passions. The first is the Poor law. All their exhortations go 
to this—that the farmers should pay no poor-rates—that they 
should not suffer any corn or crops of any sort to be exported 
out of Ireland—that no farmer should be compelled to pay 
any rent this year—that no landlord should be suffered to eject 
a tenant for non-payment of rent—and that the landlords should 
be compelled to pay the whole of the poor-rate in advance. We 
shall lay before our readers a specimen of their mode of writ- 
ing, and leave them to reflect on the effects such writing is 
likely to produce on the minds of a people but too easily ex- 
cited to deeds of lawless violence. The article is extracted 
from the periodical we have last quoted, “ Peter Carroll's Penny 
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Register.” It is headed by a woodcut representing a father sit. 
ting ina state of despair, and his children asking ‘him for 
food. 


« After making a ‘ haul,’ the ‘landlords’ are fast disappearing, and 
the plunder is made off with, to be spent out of the reach of danger 
and annoyance in England or on the Continent. This practice is get- 
ting quite general all over the country—the ‘ tenants’ are left naked 
of provisions, or the means of procuring them ; and the ‘ landlords’ 
make off to other countries, with the ‘ provisions and the means,” But 
sure we have a ‘ Poor Law’ which provides that, no matter who comes 
short, ‘the poor must be fed. Now 1 will ask, who are the persons 
liable in the first instance for the ‘ poor rates’? Who are the parties 
upon whose shoulders the entire burthen of keeping the poor alive is — 
thrown ? Is it upon the landlords who are plundering the ‘ tenants,’ 
and seizing in the first instance the entire produce of the land? Or 
is it upon the ‘ tenants,’ whose crops are thus seized, and who are so 
beggared by the plundering landlords that they are unable to even 
support themselves? Mark well the iniquity and injustice of this 
‘ Poor Law,’ which some impudent and ignorant rascals would have us 
believe was really intended to keep the poor alive, and not framed for the 
purpose of transferring the odium of a general massacre of the people 
from the Imperial Parliament to the Irish landlords—for the transfer- 
ring of Irish property to British usurers, and keeping Irish hands from 
taking out of an Exchequer well filled with Irish money, a portion of 
their own, This ‘ Poor Law,’ which, we are told, ‘ provides that, no 
matter who comes short, the poor must be fed,’ cannot be of any use to 
the poor and hungry, unless the poor-rates are paid ; but this ‘ Poor 
| Law’ provides that all ‘ the rates’ must be, in the first instance, paid by 
; the éenants; and that the landlords need not allow one penny of the 

sum advanced by the tenants, until siz months after the tenants make 
; such advance. This ‘ Poor Law’ does not repeal any one of the ‘ acts’ 
under the title of the laws of ‘ Landlord and Tenant, and ‘ the laws 

of landlord and tenant’ enable the landlords to seize all the property 
belonging to the ‘ tenants’ to satisfy their attornies’, their agents’, their 
bailiffs,’ and their drivers’ claims, no matter how unjust or exorbitant 
they may be; and thus so pauperize the ‘tenants,’ who are bound by 
‘law’ to make the advances in money, that the ‘ Poor Law’ becomes a 
mere mockery and a farce. The ‘landlord’ helps himself in ‘the 
first instance’ out of the produce of the soil, and the ‘tenant,’ who is 
pauperized by his exactions, is compelled to pay, im advance, for the 
landlord the entire poor-rate ! 

“A large portion of the present landlords are at this moment taking 
measures to sell their properties; they know well they cannot retain 
them, and they do not care one single fig for the lives of the people born 
upon them. Let any one examine the files of the Court of Chancery, 
and he will be astonished to find the immense number of landlords 
who are preparing to dispose of their properties—scarcely any of 
these persons possess a siz-months’ interest in either the lives or well- 

Vou.XXXI1.— November, 1847. 2s 
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being of their tenants, and if they can evade, in virtue of the ‘ Poor 
Law,’ the payment of the ‘ rates’ for six months, it is easy to conjecture 
what course they are likely to pursue. 

** Upon the ‘ tenants,’ who are at this moment the objects and victims 
of a general pillage by the ‘ landlords,’ is thrown the whole burthen of 
keeping alive, during the winter, the desolate and unemployed popula- 
tion of the country ; and looking to the manner in which they are at pre- 
sent treated by the ‘landlords,’ what other conclusion can I come to, 
than that the ‘ Poor Law,’ as a measure calculated to preserve the 
lives of the people during the ensuing winter, is an uéter and an abomi- 
nable imposition. 

“ To make the ‘ Poor Law’ really a means of ‘ preserving the lives 
of the desolate and hungry people, care ought to have been taken that 
the ‘ poor-rates’ should not only be secured as the first claim upon the 
produce of the soil, but as the ‘landlords’ are the first to enjoy the fruits 
of the earth, they should be compelled to be the first lo contribute to 
the support of those to whose labour and toil they are indebted for the 
possession of the necessaries and luxuries of life. This is the prin- 
ciple upon which the Poor Law ought to be based to render it of any 
service in Ireland ; but it is BECAUSE it ought that it és noé; and it is 
BECAUSE the lives of the people might be saved by a just and practical 
‘law’ that the ‘Imperial Parliament’ has given us an unjust and im- 
practicable one | 

“Let no one deceive you about the benefits likely to arise from the 
‘Poor Law’ in its present shape. The landlords must be made to pay 
the whole of the rate in the first instance before the lives of the people 
can be preserved through the operations of any ‘ Poor Law.’ How, 
in the name of common sense, can a system of ‘ Poor Laws,’ which 
would require at least five millions, sterling, to make it the means of 
saving the destitute and poor from death by starvation, effect its 
object when the ‘/andlords’ are permitted to plunder and pauperize 
the ‘ rate-payers,, who are legally bound to advance the whole of the 
rate, and then leaves them at liberty to run away from the scenes of 
their devastations and robberies? It is a gross delusion to suppose 
that the majority of our ‘landlords’ have any interest in acting as 
human beings, or as men who have permanent and lasting interests to 
provide for, or who are in any way interested in the welfare of the people 
of Ireland ! 

**No! so far from this being the case, they are now in the same 
position their ‘ tenants’ have been often reduced to by cruelty and in- 
justice—their present ‘landlords’ and masters, the British legislators 
and tax-imposers, have given all ‘heir Irish tenants (the landlords) 
‘notice to quit’—they have so completely beset them with snares, and 
so loaded them with taxes, that the majority of them must go. Ofthis * 
they are well aware—they know that their estates are pawned to the 
full value—that two hundred millions, sterling, have been raised upou 
them from English usurers—that ten millions, sterling, have been 
regularly paid as interest—that the Corn Laws, which enabled them to 
pay these ten millions, are now repealed—that henceforth land will 
have no other value but what belongs to it intrinsically—that the three 
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millions, sterling, which by compelling the people to live on roots 
ealled potatoes, and by presenting to them the alternatives of a miser- 
able life, or a miserable death, they were enabled to exact, will be now 
little enough to support for half a year the millions of paupers which 
their atrocities and robberies created—they know well—right well— 
that as Irish landlords their reigns are about to end, and their power 
to make further extortions, or to commit ‘ repaying’ cruelties, are about 
to end for ever. Hence it is that even with the certainty of making the 
whole island one vast charnel-house—one absorbing and insatiable grave ! 
and slrewing the green fields with the putrifying bodies of millions of their 
countrymen and brethren, these cruel and indifferent savages are even now 
busily employed in robbing the country and preparing the way for re- 
newed and aggravated scenes of famine and pestilence. They have no 
interest in anything but in the plundering and murdering of the people—. 
three-fourths of them will be penniless outcasts upon the world before 
twelve months are over ; and is it to be supposed that persons who havé 
been habituated to uct as tyrants when in the full enjoyment of pros- 
perity, and when they really had an interest in the prosperity of the 
country, will, now that they have no inéerest in either the lives of the 
people or the interests of the country, become the ‘ care-takers’ of the 
one, or the promoters of the other? No! no, far from it; their interest 
now lies in making what they can, and that, too, as quickly as they can 
—our lives or interests give them no concern, and consequently we 
may expect that so far as the Poor Law depends for its efficacy upon 
their assistance and support it will be a most ridiculous and miserable 
failure. 

“Let no man, or men, induce you to place any reliance upon the 
Poor Law as a means of preserving you throughout the winter from 
starvation; unless the Parliament is at once convened, and a law 
passed which will oblige the landlords, instead of the tenants, to pay 
poor-rates ‘in advance ;’ unless this is done, and unless the food of the 
country is prevented from being abstracted out of it, depend upon it, 
‘many a poor hungry child, during the course of the ensuing year, will ask 
its heart-broken father and weeping mother * for a bit to eat, and be able to 
get nothing in return but a look of anguish, or a scalding tear! Many a 
mother will press, for the last time, her dying baby to her bosom, and call 
on their Creator to receive graciously in the next, the murdered and perse- 
cuted outcasts of this world! And many a manly, brave heart will sink 
beneath « weight which it is even now in its power to escape the necessit 
of carrying. 


Let us now turn to another topic—the alms received from 
England. The following article is taken from the Nation news- 
paper, which appeared in the week immediately preceding the 
late general Thanksgiving :— 


‘*MORE ALMS FOR THE ‘DESTITUTE IRISH. 


“ Cordially, eagerly, thankfully, we agree with the English Times 
in this one respect—there ought to be no alms for Ireland. 
“It ¢s an impudent proposal, and ought to be rejected with scorn 
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and contumely. We are sick of this eternal begging. If but one 
voice in Ireland should be raised against it, that voice shall be ours. 
To-morrow, to-morrow, over broad England, Scotland, and Wales, 
the people who devour our substance from year to year, are to offer 
up their canting thanksgivings for our ‘abundant harvest,’ and to 
fling us certain crumbs and crusts of it for charity. Now, if any 
church-going Englishman will hearken to us; if we may be supposed 
in any degree to speak for our countrymen, we put up our petition 
thus—Keep your alms, ye canting robbers,—button your pockets upon 
the Irish plunder that is in them,—and let the begging box pass on. 
Neither as doans nor as alms will we take that.which is our own. We 
spit upon the benevolence that robs us of a pound, and flings back a 
penny tn charity. Contribute now if you will—these will be your 
thanks ! 

*« But who has craved this charity ? Why, the Queen of England, 
and her Privy Council, and two officers of her Government, named 
Trevelyan and Burgoyne! No Irishman that we know of has begged 
alms from England. They have met, indeed, in many places, and de- 
clared that, to get over this winter, Ireland will need, and is entitled 
to demand, aid in money from the Treasury—the Treasury of what is 
still called the ‘ United Kingdom,’ on which, say they, we have just 
claims,—claims to a greater amount than we are likely to get satisfied. 
From every corner of the island has gone forth the demand—Give us 
our own, and keep your charity ! 

“But the English insist on our remaining beggars. Charitable 
souls that they are, they like better to give us charity than let us earn 
our bread, And consider the time when this talk of almsgiving 
begins :—our ‘ abundant harvest,’ for which they are to thank God to- 
morrow, is still here ; and there has been talk of keeping it here. So 
they say to one another—‘ Go to; let us promise them charity and 
church subscriptions—they are a nation of beggars—they would rather 
have alms than honest earnings—let us talk of alms, and they will 
send us the bread from their tables, the cattle from their pastures, the 
coats from their backs.’ 

** We charge the ‘Government,’ we charge the Cabinet Council at 
Osborne-house, with this base plot. We tell our countrymen that a 
man named Trevelyan, a Treasury Clerk—the man who advised and 
administered the Labour-Rate Act,—that this Trevelyan has been 
sent to Ireland, that he, an Englishman, may send over from this side 
the Channel, a petition to the charitable in England. We are to be 
made to beg, whether we will or no. The Queen begs for us; the 
Archbishop of Canterbury begs for us; and they actually send a 
man to Ireland that a veritable Jrish begging-petition may not be 
a-wanting, 

“ From Salt-Hill Hotel, at Kingstown, this piteous cry goes forth 
to England. ‘In justice,’ Trevelyan says, ‘to those who have ap- 
pointed a general collection in the Churches on the 17th, and still 
more in pity to the unhappy people in the western districts of Ireland,’ 
he implores his countrymen to have mercy ; and gets his letter pub- 
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lished in the London papers (along with another from Sir John Bur 
goyne) to stimulate the charity of those good and well-fed Christians 
who will enjoy the luxury of benevolence to-morrow. 

« We repudiate this Trevelyan and his begging letter. We en- 
treat our countrymen to read the accovnt we give in another page of 
the rate at which Irish wealth is floating from our shores upon every 
tide. Twenty steamers go from Ireland to England every day laden 
with the choicest of wheat and oats, beef and butter, to feed the alms- 
giving English. : 

«Let us not hear of the ‘benevolence of individual Englishmen.’ 
Who are the people who keep the Parliament that robs us? Indi- 
vidual Englishmen. Who hire the Government that slays us? In- 
dividual Englishmen. Who thrive and fatten on our famine and 
death ? Individual Englishmen. Who.read the Zimes, and all the 
other papers that abuse us six times a week? Why, individual 
Englishmen. When these individual Englishmen say to their Govern- 
ment and their Parliament, ‘Take your fangs from the Irish throat, 
your claws off the Irish dish ; plunder and murder Irishmen no more’ 
—then we can afford to applaud them; but not till then. 

« Once more, then, we scorn, we repulse, we curse, all English alms : 
and only wish these sentiments of ours could reach before noon to- 


morrow every sanctimonious thanksgiver in England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Berwick-upon-Tweed,” 


Such is the temper of those who undertake the guidance and 
instruction of the Irish peasantry. Meantime, wherever the 
peasantry are in the least degree released from the terrorism of 
priests and agitators, the benevolence of England and the Pro- 
testant clergy is producing its results. In no way is this more 
visibly apparent than in the anxiety of the Roman-catholic poor 
in such districts to send their children to the schools of the clergy. 
We happen to know of one district of this sort, in which, before 
the famine broke out, there were two schools. There are now 
five, and what the feelings of the people are, and what difficul- 
ties are in the way of their receiving instructions from the clergy, 
will, we think, be rendered more intelligible by a report of the 


awe new schools in that one parish, than by any observations 
of ours. 


“Scnoo., No. 1.—A Church Education School, established in a 
part of the parish where there never was a school of any kind before. 
No school at present within three miles—64 children, all Roman Ca- 
tholices—50 over seven years of age—30 in the reading classes. 

“On Sept. 3rd the Roman-catholic Priest went to this.school and 
found forty Roman-catholic children. He used very abusive lan- 
guage to the master, and beat the children with his whip, telling them, 
that he would curse their parents from the altar in the chapel the 
following Sunday.—This happened in ‘the presence of several poor 
people from the neighbourhood, who came to the door when the 
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Priest arrived. Among these persons was the farmer from whom 
the school-house is rented. To this man the Priest was very abusive, 
calling him a scoundrel, and a blackguard, and ordering him to go 
away out of the house, which the poor man refused to do. The 
Priest then changed his manner of proceeding, and calling the man 
aside, remonstrated with him, and offered to pay him as much money 
as he received in rent for the house, if he would turn the schoolmaster 
out. This, however, was refused, and the poor man afterwards told 
his friends, he knew, if he had consented, the Priest would never 
have fulfilled his promise. The Priest then proceeded to his own 
school in the neighbourhood, and gave some of the more comfortable 
farmers’ children a shilling each. 

“ Sept. 4.—No change in the attendance at the school, in conse- 
quence of the Priest’s visit. I visited the school, and told the chil- 
dren, that I had heard they expected some bribe for their attendance, 
but that such a notion was quite a mistake, as I considered such 
things sinful, and would hold out no inducement to draw them to 
my schools. 

“ Sept. 10.—The Priest met the master of the school, and spoke 
to him in a rude way, telling him that he would visit the school soon 
again, and turn every child out by force. 

“ Sept. 14.—The Priest visited the school. The master stood at 
the door and refused him admittance ; however, he forced his way in, 
telling him that he would come in in spite of him, He then drove 
the children all out, and told them he would again curse their parents 
publicly from the altar in the chapel. The children all came back 
into the school, as soon as the Priest went away. 

“ Sept. 25.—The Priest having promised a present to those chil- 
dren whom he should find attending regularly at his own school, went 
there on this day and gave a shilling each, but only to some of the 
scholars whose parents were in a little more comfortable circum- 
stances. In consequence of this partiality, the poorer children, finding 
faith broken with them, came in a body of more than thirty to the 
church school the next day, and have continued to attend regularly 
ever since, notwithstanding the bitterest cursing and imprecations 
against them. 

“ Scuoor, No, 2.—This is also a school established lately, under 
the auspices of the Church Education Society, in a part of the parish 
where there never was aschool before. The average daily attendance 
is 60 ;—45 over seven years of age. There are 28 in the reading 
classes; 48 of the children are Roman catholics. 

“On Sept. 4, the Priest visited this school. The Roman-catholic 
children, hearing of his approach, rushed out on his coming near the 
door, and scattered to hide themselves in the neighbouring fields. He 
said it was a good sign to see them run away, as it showed they still 
had some fear. He then asked the master whether he could bless 
himself (alluding to the Romish custom of making the sign of the 
cross in the name of the Trinity), and after declaring that he would 
curse from the altar all Roman-catholic parents who sent their chil- 
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dren to that school, he went away. As soon as he was gone, the 
children all came back, and have attended regularly ever since, not- 
withstanding the public cursing from the altar in the chapel. The 
house in which this school is held being an inconvenient one, a 
Roman-catholic gentleman in the neighbourhood has given ground 
and assistance to build a new school-house. 

«‘ Scuoo., No. 3.—This school also has been lately opened under 
the auspices of the Church Education Society, in a place where there 
never was aschool before. The average attendance is 40,—all Roman 
catholics; 20 of them are in the reading classes; 29 over seven 

ears old, 

«“ On Sept. 10, the Roman-catholic Priest visited the neighbourhood 
in which this school is held, and having sent for the farmer from 
whom the school-house was rented, he used every influence with him, 
and at last prevailed in inducing the man to turn the schoolmaster 
out of his house. On Sept. J1 I visited the place, and found the 
children and their parents regretting greatly what had occurred. 
They said I could easily get another house, and accordingly, a farmer 
living near (a Roman catholic) came forward and offered me his 
house. The business of the school was therefore resumed, and every- 
thing proceeded well for a fortnight. 

“ Sept. 24.—The Priest again visited the place with his curate. 
The children hearing of his approach, all ran out of the house, and 
hid themselves until he went away. He told the schoolmaster that 
he must, and he was determined he would, break up that school, and 
gave a charge to his curate, in the presence of the master, and in the 
hearing of the parents, to curse and flog the children. He also told 
the owner of the house, that he should be cursed publicly from the 
altar in the chapel, until he turned the master out of the house. As 
soon as the Priest went away, the children all returned into the school, 
and continued regularly in attendance. On the two next following 
Sundays, however, the owner of the house was publicly cursed from 
the altar. 

“ Meanwhile, in the first week in October, the Priest having received 
some meal to distribute in charity, refused all applicants who had 
their children at ‘the Protestant school.’ 

“ The owner of the house in which the school was held was also re- 
minded, that a house had some time ago been burned in some unknown 
way on that townland, and three cows consumed to ashes; and the 
Priest asked him the significant question, how he would like his own 
house to be burned ? 

“ After all these things, on Monday, the 4th October, the school- 
master was turned out of the house, and I was forced to take a little 
mud cabin, twelve feet long and eight feet wide, into which the chil- 
dren were packed to the number of sixty, there having been an increase 
of scholars, instead of a falling off. In this house the school is likel 
to continue until funds are raised to build a new school-house, which 
could be done for about sixty pounds, as there is abundance of stone 
on the spot, and labour is cheap. At present such a source of em- 
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ployment would be of great use in the neighbourhood. The owner 
of the ground has promised an acre for the purpose rent free, and 
three pounds have been subscribed by a friend as a beginning. The 
schoolmaster is an extremely clever and good man, and his wife is able 
to instruct the girls in every description of needlework. Tle popu- 
lation is wild and uncivilized, but quiet and well conducted, and 
always have borne that character. They are nine miles distant from 
my glebe house, and I cannot of course visit the place very often. 
The schoolmaster, however, was educated to act as a scripture reader 
and at one time was intended for that employment, and I think that 
in a quiet way, as schoolmaster, he will be of great use in the neigh- 


bourhood, though not ostensibly holding the office of a reader amongst 
them.”’ 


Government are certainly incurring a most fearful responsi- 
bility by persevering, as they have so long done, in refusing to 
give the Irish clergy any assistance towards maintaining Scrip- 
tural education ; and when their refusal to assist the clergy is 
coupled with the absolute impunity, with which the Romish 
priests are suffered to treat their flocks as if there was no such 
thing as law or liberty in the country, we need not be surprised 
that the Reformation has not made more rapid progress, or that 
the peasantry are sunk in a state of degradation which is a dis- 
grace to us in the eyes of the whole Christian world. 
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